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UNDIint, THOU DASLnrO VOBM OV QBA.CE AlTD YOUTH, 

wHi.T JOY 18 mint snrcB fibst i vouitd 

THY SWEET SEVLBCTIOIT CIBCLIITO BOUVD 
THB MAOIC page half KCTIOF, TBUTHl 

THOU W0Uin>'8T THYSELP ASOUITD MT HEABT» 
THOU BABHFUL, TIMID, NEBVOUS CHILD ; 
AHD ALL THY GBIEVS, IS ACCEHTB MILD, 

WBBE POUBBD COITPIDIHO OIT THT PAST. 

. THEN SOUFDED LOUD MY GOLDBF LYBB, 
PBOM OUT HES MAOIC, SEXTTIEITT CH0BD8, 
TO EVERY Oira THY FLAHTTIYE W0BD8 
TILL SWELLED THE ECHO, HIOHES, HI&HBS. 

AlTD DEAELY LOVED THEE MAITY A HEABT, 
IN SPITE OP ALL THY WAITTOIT WAYS, 
AND PELT STEAHOE PITY 0*EB THB LAYS 

THY POET PBAMED IS JOY APiST. 

TO-DAY, A&AJS, THEY ALL EXCLAIM, 

"let us sweet nTTEBCOUBSB BBITEW:*' 

AED, DABLITO UlTDIirE, YOU MAY VIEW 
THE CBOWD WITHOUT, NOB BLUSH AT FAME. 

OBBET COUBTEOU8 EVEBY EOBLB YOUTH, 
BUT GBEET O'EB ALL THE LOVELY DAME 
WHO OWES THE DABLINO OEBMAN NAME} 

FOB SUCH HAVE LOVED THEE WELL, IN SOOTH. 

AND SHOULD ONE ASK THB POET AFTEB, 
HE IS A NOBLE KNieHT," BEPLY, 
" WHO BEAUTY SBBVES WITH MINSTBBLSY, 
WITH 8W0BD AND SPEAB, WITH MIBTH AND LAUOHTEB." 
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PREFACE. 



GoLBBii>G£ said of ^* Undine^" that it gave him a new 
idea and Southej characterised it as " the most graceful 
fiction of modern times." This is true : nowhere else 
can be found so pure, sweet, and perfect a conception ; 
and had either of these poets favoured us with an English 
version, the present Translator would not have ventured 
on the task; at least, though he might have translated 
it for his own pleasure and improvement, he would not 
have ventured to print his version of " Undine.'* In one 
translation, which is defective in many points, certain 
liberties have been taken with the original : there are 
several omissions, and an arbitrary division of chapters, 
for which there is no authority. The present Translator 
endeavoured to render the Author's words and ideas 
faithfully, and to preserve the spirit of the Author. 
How far he has succeeded, the public will judge; his 
task has been " a labour of love/' and he has been 
prompted to undertake it by a deep feeling of the poetic 
beauty of the romance, and a lively sympathy with the 
character of Undine, which is the ideal 6£ all that is 
lovely, pure, heroic, and affectionate. 

In translating German works, the copiousness of the 
style and the metaphoric beauty of the language render 
it difficult, in many cases, to reproduce the original with- 
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out Stiffness or inferiority. This is a defect our languagre 
must answer for ; for while it is more forcible than the 
German, it is less copious and spiritual. And were it 
equally capable of amplification, and equally flexible, still 
it would be impossible to reproduce the inherent charm 
of the original. There are in all languages combinations 
of expression which charm by their appropriateness, and 
by their being connected with us by other associations 
than those the Author summons before us, as well as 
by an ideal beauty with which he encircles them. Until 
we can reproduce these, a translation, however beautiful 
— however close to the original — must fail in preserving 
its essence, its grace ; and that from no want of skill in 
the translator, but from a peculiarity common to all minds 
that are accustomed to associate a bright image with a 
particular costume. It is like the aroma of champagne 
or the perfume of the violet — too subtile, too delicate 
to be seized upon ; it comes across our senses we know 
not how or why, and in proportion as we strive to arrest 
it, so does it vanish. It is too ethereal to be embodied. 
It must come spontaneously, unexpectedly, or not at all. 
We cannot grasp it by any rude process ; and though we 
may reproduce the flower — may even heighten its tints 
— still the fragrance, the freshness, the vitality, escape 
us. Thus it is with a translation ; we may seize the 
ideas, but we cannot give them the corresponding ex- 
pression: the difference is like that between a marble 
statue and a plaster cast of it. Scientific works may 
admit of exact translation ; but works of genius, whose 
essence is half their charm, and about which there hangs 
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a spirituality of expression and idea, must obviously be 
incapable of a like delineation. However fine the en- 
graver's strokes, they no more resemble the original than 
the faint light of an autumnal twilight resembles the 
meridian splendour of its noon. There is yet another 
difficulty awaiting the translator of "Undine," and that 
is the simplicity of the style. This is more difficult to 
render in another language than the opposite beauty ; for 
it is requisite to use phrases that are often simple with- 
out being poetical, and commonplace without being re- 
fined. The Translator has attempted to be as literal as 
expressions would admit of, while endeavouring to avoid 
appearing harsh and constrained. Peculiarities of ex- 
pression and redundancy of style will, of course, be met 
with, but these could not be avoided : they are copies of 
the original. Undine, then, here goes forth, not as she 
first appeared, in a drapery of gossamer, but a garb of 
stuff. The outlines of the figure are, however, still vi- 
sible, though some of the grace of its undulations may be 
lost: still it is hoped that the reader will be charmed 
by the faint reflection here given of her beauty, 

" Undine " is a novel of character more than of senti- 
ment or description, and cannot suffer much by faithful 
translation, if the writer is only satisfied with reflecting 
a chastened light, instead of creating a mock splendour. 
Undine is unique ; a gem without a rival. English lite- 
rature can produce nothing like her : not even Shake- 
speare. Our imaginations are too cold and material to 
body forth such a spiritual conception. Undine is sui 
generis; she is alone, and stands forth an embodiment of 
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ftU that is lofty, disinterested, affectionate, and moving. 
She is too ethereal for earth, and meets with the fate of 
such beings allied to coarser natures : she is neglected, 
despised, insulted, and bears with patience what is be- 
yond humanity. We love her with an intensity beyond 
expression ; and all who can appreciate the elevation of 
her character, feel saddened, subdued, desponding : — 
saddened for the experience it exhibits, desponding for 
the hope denied, and subdued by the memory that it is 
" a type of things that are.** Not that Undines are found 
on earth — far from it; but love, constancy, self-denial^ 
and devotion, on woman's part, are. Undine " trod this 
world a guide to womankind,*' and is a reflection of that 
light that never was on sea or shore." 

It shows a higher conception of character, a stronger 
poetical essence, a more spiritual imagination, to have 
created Undine, than any Desdemona, Imogen, or Her- 
mione. It is not that the story is improbable — that it 
belongs entirely to fiction — that it has no relation to life. 
It is the ethereal essence that is the charm — Undine the 
attraction. No other novelist leaves such an impression 
upon us with a single character as Fouqu6 has done. It 
is not that she is above humanity — she is of earth in her 
sportiveness, of heaven in her endurance and self-denial. 

Nowhere but in the sacred page can we find such in- 
stances of love, self-devotion, heroism, and affection. It 
is not that she is virtue materialised ; she belongs to a 
spirit-world, to a region of her own, and her soul is a 
type of all that is purest, grandest, sweetest, most ele- 
vating, and expansive in nature. Her devotion to Hald- 
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brand, her attempts at his preservation, her goodness 
under wrong, her tolerance of a rival, and that too a suc- 
cessful one, surpass human nature, and find their reflec* 
tion nowhere on earth. No woman can dispute this ; 
therefore are we justified in placing her in the catalogue 
of superior natures, and looking for her reflection only 
where it can he found — in the sacred page. 

It is needless to remark on the machinery that Fouqu^ 
uses, or to enlarge on the hidden meaning contained he- 
neath the creation. In all Fouqu6's works there is an 
internal as well as external truth, and in none more so 
than in "Undine." To point it out would be super- 
fluous ; the reader will easily discover it. Undine is the 
bright spot in a dark page ; and that darkness was ne* 
cessary to show her out, as the night is necessary to show 
the stars. We can think of nothing, see nothing but her, 
and bow down before her as before a superior intelligence) 
but whose intelligence consists only in moral goodness. 
This always excites our admiration : though we may be 
perverse enough, or weak enough, to refuse to follow it, 
still we always admire, prize, and esteem it. Even the 
most vicious finds his heart melt at traits of heroism, and 
such sweetness of character is enough to draw tears from 
the depraved. 

There is no surer way of overcoming evil than by en- 
during it, and meeting it as though we had had a kindness 
conferred upon us. In Undine's case this failed, but the 
love and esteem that it always secures did not fail; and 
there is no doubt that, had a moment of rash passion not 
intervened, she would have been happy. But it was 
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better as it was ; it showed her angelic nature, and in the 
moment of death won back that love and regard tliat she 
prized beyond all earthly things, save his happiness. So 
sweet, pure, and perfect a character, novelist has never 
created. It is at once perfect, and defies improvement. It 
is the elaboration of a spiritual process, whose exemplar 
is to be found only in the brightest page of the world's 
history. 

Scott attempted a like character and failed ; for though 
his powers were more expansive than Fouqu6's, his genius 
was not so poetical : but each in his line was perfect. 
Scott has some beautiful portraits of women : some por- 
traits that will live coeval with Undine. His characters 
are women ; and if we love them less, we are connected 
with them more. Undine is an angel, and if we see her 
less, we admire her more. She is the conception our spirit 
pants after — the ideal of our love — but, alas! never 
found ; she belongs to imagination and not to life, there- 
fore is she one unrivalled brightness. We could not 
paint a woman so : human nature would not admit it ; it 
would be to violate all propriety, all consistency. There- 
fore are we grateful to Fouqu^ ; he has given us some- 
thing to admire that time can never destroy. 

•* Hark ! his hands the lyre explore ; 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er. 
Scatters irom her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn." 
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CHAPTER 1. 

HOW THE KNIGHT CAME TO THE FISHERMAN. 



Several hundred years Lave probably elapsed since a 
worthy old fisherman sat at the door of his hut, on a 
beautiful evening, mending his nets. The spot of ground 
on which his dwelling was situated was extremely pic- 
turesque. The emerald turf on which it was built ex- 
tended far into a broad lake, and to an imaginative mind 
it seemed as though the promontory, enamoured, strove 
with all its force to penetrate into the beautifully blue lim- 
pid stream, while, on the other band, the water, actuated 
by mutual passion, endeavoured to encircle in its embrace 
the lovely spot, with its undulating grass and flowers, its 
waving trees and cool recesses. The one was impelled 
towards the other with almost human sympathy, and it 
was natural, each was so beautiful. Few, or rather no 
people dwelt in this charming retreat, the fisherman and 
his wife excepted. This may be explained by the fact 
that there lay behind the little peninsula a gloomy forest, 
which few people entered, on account of its density and 
obscurity as well as from the strange creatures and un- 
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earthly shapes that were to be met with there. Thus, 
therefore, nobody was found to traverse its shades with- 
out pressing necessity. 

The pious, old fisherman, however, walked through it 
without opposition, whenever he carried the excellent 
fish which he caught near his dwelling, to a large citj 
which lay not far behind the forest. It was, perhaps, the 
easier to him on this account, that he never had other 
than pious thoughts, and whenever he entered the haunted 
wood, he invariably sang, with a clear voice, a holy song, 
while his heart beat in unison with the lofty theme. 

As he sat this evening, in perfect innocence by his nets, 
a sudden terror seized him, as he heard in the glades of 
the forest a rushing as of a horse and man, while the 
sound kept approaching nearer and more near to his 
dwelling. Thoughts that had flashed across his mind, 
during many a stormy night, respecting the mysteries of 
the forest/ now reverted to him ; and above all was the 
image present of a gigantic snow-white man, who inces- 
santly, in a singular manner, kept nodding his head. Yea, 
even as he lifted his eyes, he beheld in the wood the iden- 
tical figure which he was in the habit of seeing through 
the foliage of its recesses. He recovered himself, how- 
ever, on recollecting that nothing evil had ever happened 
to him in its glades, as well as that, on the open land- 
scape, it was still less probable that the mysterious form 
would be allowed to exercise evil influence over him. In 
this mood of mind he prayed earnestly and sincerely, 
repeating a passage from the Bible, by which devotion he 
found his spirits calmed and his tranquillity restored, so 
that he was now half inclined to laugh at the former 
delusion he had entertained. The white nodding man 
resolved himself into a well known streamlet, which, 
foaming from the forest, discharged itself into the lake. 
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The cause of his apprebension now appeared in the 
guise of a handsomely apparelled knight, who, advancing 
on his horse through the shades of the forest, drew rein 
at the fisherman's hut. 

A crimson mantle hung above his violet-blue gold em- 
broidered jacket; from his gold-embellished cap waved 
plumes of red and violet, while a sword of surpassing 
beauty and richness hung at his side. The white steed 
that carried the knight was more slenderly built than 
chargers usually are, but.it trod the turf with so free 
and elastic a step that the flowery plain seemed to suffer 
no injury from its progress. The old fisherman was 
sorely puzzled respecting this strange apparition; he 
could not believe that so beautiful a warrior and steed 
could occasion him harm ; he, therefore, on their approach- 
ing the hut, took off, with all courtesy, his hat, and re- 
mained standing by the side of his nets. The knight 
drew rein, and asked whether he could have accommoda- 
tion for himself and steed during the approaching night. 

" As for your horse, fair sir," replied he, " I know no 
other stable for it than this flowery meadow, and no bet- 
ter food than the grass which is growing around you ; but 
with respect to yourself, I will willingly supply you 
with as good a supper and bed as my humble cottage can 
afford." 

The knight, well pleased with this reception, dis- 
mounted from his horse, which, with the assistance of his 
host, he relieved from saddle and bridle ; then, turning 
him loose, he addressed the fisherman as follows — 

" Had I found you less hospitable and courteous, you 
would searcdy have got rid of me to-night, for I see a 
broad lake lying before us, and as for returning into that 
mysterious forest, with the shades of evening falling 
around, may the Lord protect me from it ! '* 
B 2 
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Let us not speak of it/' said the fisherman, and led 
his guest into the house. 

There^ seated by the hearth, on which a small fire 
lighted the half dim yet clean room, in a huge arm-chair, 
sat the aged wife of the fisherman. On the entrance of 
her distinguished guest, she rose and welcomed him, but 
sat down immediately, without ofieriug him the compli- 
ment of assumiug her chair. 

The fisherman, on seeing this, laughing said, ^* You 
will not be offended with her, sir knight, for not surren- 
dering to you the best seat in the house, since it is cus- 
tomary with poor people always to consider this the 
exclusive privilege of the aged." 

What, man," said the old wife, with a quiet smile, 
" are you thinking of ? Our guest certainly is of a Chris- 
tian race, and how, then, can you be so absurd as to ima- 
gine that youthful blood would deprive old people of their 
cosy seats ? Seat yourself, my young gentleman," con- 
tinued she, turning towards the knight ; " there still re- 
mains a comfortable little seat in that corner, only you 
must be careful not to handle it too roughly, since one 
of its legs, I fear, is none of the strongest." 

The knight brought the seat carefully from its resting- 
place, sat himself down gently on it, and seemed to find, 
he scarcely knew how, himself a member of the little 
family around him, and to have just returned home from 
a long journey. 

The three worthy people now began to converse with 
each other in the most friendly and familiar manner. 
Of the wood, about which the knight asked many ques- 
tions, the old man would know nothing ; at least, at this 
hour of the night, he thought such conversation was best 
avoided, but of their family affairs and other matters the 
married couple talked freely, while they listened with 
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respectful interest as the knight spoke of his travels, of 
his castle by the sources of the Danube, and of his rank, 
which was — Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetten. 

In the midst of this conversation, the knight had 
already several times heard a splashing against the win- 
dow, as though some one were dashing water against it. 
The old man contracted his brow as he heard this noise ; 
but when at length a whole shower flew against the pane, 
bubbling into the room through the decayed frame, he 
started indignantly from his chair, and rushing to the 
window, exclaimed — 

" Undine, will you, for once, give over this childish- 
ness, at least to-day, when we have a stranger guest with 
us in the cottage ? " 

All without was now still ; only a gentle laugh was 
heard, and the fisherman, coming back, said to his guest, 
" You will have the goodness. Sir Knight, to excuse this 
mad prank, and perhaps many more which my foster- 
child may play ; but she means no harm ; it is only her 
sportiveness. Her name is Undine, and she will not 
relinquish this childish existence notwithstanding all I 
say, though she has now reached her eighteenth year. 
Her heart, however, in spite of everything, is good and 
pure." 

" You may well say so," replied the old dame, shaking 
her head. " When you return from fishing or market, 
doubtless her frolicksomeness is very agreeable ; but to 
have her the whole day long capering around you, and 
to hear no word of sense escape her lips, nor to find, now 
she has grown up, the least assistance from her in the 
house — on the contrary, always to be in anxiety, and to 
fear daily that some of her follies will utterly ruin us — 
this is quite another thing, and would exhaust the patience 
of a saint." 

b3 
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Welly well!" said the master of the hoase, smiling, 
"70U have Undiney and I have the lake to contend with. 
But though it often breaks mj dams, and bursts mj nets, 
yet have I still an affection for it, and so have you for 
our dear little child, in spite of all her freaks and badi- 
nage; is it not so?" 

It is impossible to be long angry with her," replied 
the old lady, smiling. 

With that the door flew open, and a fair child of snr- 
passing beauty glided laughing in, saying, *'You have 
been bantering me, father; where is now your guest?" 
But at the same instant, she became conscious of the 
knight's presence, and remained standing before the 
handsome stranger. 

Huldbrand gazed on the beautiful figure as if he would 
imprint its lovely outlines on his heart, thinking her 
confusion only allowed him this opportunity ; and as 
she recovered herself, she would turn in double ti- 
midity from his glance. Not so, however ; when she had 
regarded him earnestly for a long time, she became more 
assured, and creeping near him knelt before him, saying, 
as she played with a gold decoration which he wore sus- 
pended by a rich chain from his neck — " Why, you beau- 
tiful, kind guest ! why have you been so long coming to 
our hut ? Was it necessary so many years should pass 
by in your wanderings round the world before you could 
find the way to our home ? Do you come out of the 
wood, you beautiful friend?" 

The old woman allowed him no time to answer. She 
commanded the little maiden to rise, conduct herself with 
more propriety, and go to her work. But Undine took 
not the slightest notice of her, drew a little footstool 
near to Huldbrand*s chair, sat down on it with her net- 
ting, and said, softly, " Here will I work." 
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Tlie old man did as old people do with children they 
Lave spoilt, — he looked another way, and appeared not 
to see Undine's wilfulness ; while, to effect a diversion in, 
her favour, he endeavoured to change the conversation. 
But this the little maiden would not allow. She said. 
Where does our handsome guest come from ? I have 
asked him, and he has not yet answered me." 

I come from the wood, you beautiful little creature," 
said Huldbrand. 

But she spoke again, You must now tell me why 
you came from there, since all men avoid it, and the won- 
derful adventures you have met with there, since every- 
body has something or other happen to them in it." 

Huldbrand felt a slight shudder creep over him at this 
allusion, and glancing involuntarily at the window, beheld, 
as he fancied, one of the spectres grinning at him, which 
he had encountered in the forest. It was a delusion, 
however ; for on approaching the casement, he saw no- 
thing but the dark, heavy night lying beyond. With 
this, reassured, he was about to commence the narration 
of his adventures, when the old man hastily interrupted 
him — 

" Not so ! not so I Sir Knight ; this at least is no time 
for such a tale." 

Undine, on this, sprang angrily from her footstool; 
her pretty little arms a-kimbo, and placing herself boldly 
in front of the fisherman, exclaimed, *^ He shall not tell 
his story, father ! he shall not ! £ut, I say, he shall ! he 
shall! he shall!" and with this, she beat her pretty little 
foot indignantly against the ground, but with such an air 
of charming grace that Huldbrand could scarcely remove 
his eyes from her, and thought, in her anger she was 
little less beautiful than in her amiable playfulness. 
b4 
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But the old man burst forth in unrestrained passion ; 
he severely rebuked Undine's disobedience, and her want 
of courtesy towards the stranger, while the good old wife 
joined him. 

Then said Undine, "Since you are determined to 
quarrel with me, and will not allow that to be related 
which 1 wish to hear, sleep alone in your old smoky- 
hut ! '* And with that she shot from the door like an 
arrow from a bow, and was immediately lost in the 
darkness beyond. 
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CHAP. 11. 

IN WHAT MANNER I7ND1NE CAME TO THE FISHERMAN. . 

HuLDBRAND and the fisherman sprang from their seats 
to rush after the angry maiden, but before they could 
reach the door of the hut Undine had vanished in the 
thick darkness outside, and not the slightest sound of her 
light footsteps could be heard to direct them the way she 
had taken. Huldbrand cast an inquiring glance on his 
host, for it appeared to him as if the whole might be a 
dream, and that the lovely vision which he had thus 
seen vanish amid the darkness of the night, could be no 
other than a continuation of the mysterious forms which 
had been playing their tricks with him all day ; but when 
he heard the old man mutter, " It is not the first time she 
has played us this prank," he felt convinced in his mind 
it was with human persons he was dealing and not spirits. 
He was further re-assured, when his host continued, 

Now must the heart be full of anguish, and the eyes 
devoid of sleep the whole night through ; since who knows 
whether injury will not happen to the maiden being thus 
alone in the darkness till morning." 

**Let us then after her, for God's sake I" said Huld- 
brand, in a tone of agony. 

For what purpose ? " said the old man. " It were a 
shame were I to allow you through the night and alone 
to seek the capricious child, and my old legs cannot catch 
the wild fawn even if I know where to find her." 

Let us then at least call after her that she may re- 
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turn," said Huldbrand, and be began, in a tone of en- 
treaty, to call, Undine I alas ! Undine ! do come back I " 
The old man shook his head, saying, All that entreaty 
is of no use." 

The knight, however, thought otherwise, and knew 
not how provokingly obstinate the little thing was. At 
length, however, he desisted^ though not before he had 
often again exclaimed, " Undine, ah, dear Undine ! come 
back only this once, I beg you!'* 

No Undine, however, came back, as the fisherman had 
predicted ; nor could they hear or see her. He was un- 
willing to allow Huldbrand to search for her alone» there- 
fore pressed him again to enter the hut, where they found 
the fire on the hearth almost extinguished, and the old 
lady, who took Undine's flight and danger much leas to 
heart than her husband^ already retired to her couch. 
The old man blew up the dying embers, brought fresh 
wood, and sought by ita light for a flask of wine. This 
found, he placed between himself and guest. 

Since you also, on account of the siHy maiden, are 
distressed, Sir Knight," said he, and it is pleasanter a 
part of the night to converse and drink than to try in 
vain to rest on the reed-woven couch, let us do justice to 
the grape before us." 

Huldbrand willingly consented. The fi^ierman pressed 
him to take the vacant seat, and in the comfortable arm- 
chair of the old lady he drank and conversed with his 
host as two such worthy and gallant spirits should do. 
But often, as the slightest rustle was heard at the win- 
dow, or frequently when there was none at all, they 
would both stop, and the one say to the other, " Here she 
comes!" It was not so, however; and, after remaining a 
few moments atiU, they would continue their conversation, 
shaking their heads and sighing. 
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- But at lengthy as both could think of nothing else than 
Undine, it was agreed that the fisherman should relate 
to the knight in what manner ho had found her. He 
therefore began his tale as follows — 

" Fifteen years have now elapsed since 1 once went 
through the wild forest with my fish to market. My 
wife had stopped at home as usual, and this time, for the 
most pressing reason in the world, since God had given 
us, in our tolerably well advanced age, a wonderfully 
beautiful little child. It was a girl, and we already were 
in the habit of discussing whether we ought not, for the 
sake of our newly arrived treasure, to leave our beautiful 
neck of land, and take up our abode in some more popu- 
lous place. It is indeed, with poor people, not so much 
what they wish. Sir Knight, as what they can do, yet every 
one ought to do the best in his power. Well, as I went 
on my way, this idea would keep revolving in my head, — 
I thought this spot of land, so loved by me, must soon be 
relinquished for the noise and bustle of the city I am ap- 
proaching, or one little less quiet. Yet, with all this did 
I not complain ; on the contrary, I thanked God from my 
heart for the little angel he had sent me. I must also 
state that it would be false were I to say that I met 
with anything unusual either in going or returning 
through the wood. In fact, at that time, I had never 
seen any apparition in it. The Lord was always with 
me in my journey through it." 

With this he drew off a small skull-cap from his bare 
head, and remained some time absorbed in internal prayer; 
he then put it on and proceeded — 

" On this side of the wood, alas I on this side, sorrow 
encountered me. My wife came to jneet me, her eyes 
streaming with tears, and clad in mourning. * O gracious 
God I' I groaned, ^ where is our darling child ? speak T 
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'''With Him on whom Ihou hast called, dear has- 
band/ replied she; and we went together, silent and 
weeping, into the hut. 

'* I sought after the dear bodj, and then I first learnt 
how everything had happened. M7 wife had sat down 
with the infant on the bank of the lake, and was plajin^ 
with it, very happy and very careless, when the little 
thing leaped forward as if it saw something wonderfully 
beautiful in the water; my wife still sees it smile, the 
dear angel, and grasp at it with its tiny hands ; but in 
an instant it shot with a rapid motion from her arms, and 
was lost in the watery mirror. I sought again and again 
for her small corpse, but could never find the slightest 
trace of it ; and to this day am at a loss to explain it. 

" As we bereaved parents sat the same evening in our 
hut, speaking not a word, and even if desirous of doing 
so, not able for our tears, but gazing vacantly in the fire, 
a sudden rustling was heard at the door, and springing 
open it disclosed to us an exquisitely beautiful little 
girl of three or four years of age, standing richly dressed, 
on the threshold, and smiling at us. We remained per- 
fectly astonished, and I knew not at first whether the 
tiny thing were a human being or an infant fairy. At 
length, I saw that water was dripping from her golden 
hair and rich dress, and knew that the pretty little child 
had somehow fallen in the water, and needed help. 

" ' Wife,' said I, * nobody has been able to save our 
dear child ; we will at least do for others what it would 
have made glad our hearts had anybody been able to do 
for us.' We undressed the little thing, put her to bed, 
and gave her some warm cordial to drink ; but she spoke 
not a word, smiling at us only all the time from ejes of 
deepest blue. 

" The following morning, I soon perceived the darling 
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child had received no further injury than a good wetting, 
and I now began to ask after her parents, and how she 
had come hither. She gave, however, a wild, confused 
account of herself, of which that she was born a long way 
from here is the only thing I can distinctly learn ; for 
these fifteen years that I have known her she speaks 
only of mysterious things, — of things that I cannot com- 
prehend, so that I am persuaded that she must come from 
another world, or at least the farthest extremity of this. 
She talks of nothing but golden castles, crystal palaces, 
and other imaginative things ; but the only gleam of 
sense in the whole is that she was sailing with her 
mother on a broad lake, when she fell into the water, and 
only recovered her senses when she found herself under 
the trees in our peninsula, and pleased with their beauty 
walked on here. 

" We had still a great difficulty and care at heart. That 
we would keep and bring up the dear child in place of 
her we had lost was soon decided on ; but who could tell 
us whether the little thing had been baptized or not. 
She could give us no information on the subject. That 
she was a creature made for the praise and glory of God, 
she knew ; and she was willing, she informed us, to un- 
dertake any thing that would conduce to that end. 

" My wife and I decided : — If she has not been christ- 
ened, there is no occasion to defer it ; and if she has, why 
too much of a good thing is less likely to do harm than 
too little. And now we were in perplexity to find a good 
name for her, as we knew not, at times, what to call her 
in our familiar talk. We decided at length on Dorothea, 
because I had heard that this signifies * a gift of God 
and she surely had appeared to us as a blessing from our 
Father in our season of sorrow. She, however, deter- 
minedly refused to be called any such thing, and insisted 
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that as her parents had called her Undine, so Undine she 
would still be called. I was in great perplexity, thinking 
it a heathenish sort of a name, because it is fband in nc 
calendar. Accordingly I set off to consult the priest who 
liyed in the great city : and he would not so much a? 
hear of it ; but came, at my earnest request, through the 
haunted wood, to baptize the Httle child in our hut. Here, 
when he arrived, the little thing was so prettily dressed 
and so charmingly beautiful that she completely won hL< 
heart ; and though he had mentioned all these ohjectiooi 
to Undine, he completely forgot them in her artless ways 
and coaxing determination, so that he found Undine pass 
from his lips in performing the rite, in spite of a thousand 
objections. She behaved, however, during the cere- 
mony, most devoutly and properly — wild and wayward 
as she is at other times. My wife was perfectly right 
when she mentioned this ; and the trouble we have had 

mth her nobody would believe. If I were to tell you " 

The knight here interrupted the fisherman to call his 
attention to a violent rushing sound, as of water, which 
he had already repeatedly heard during the conversation 
of the old man, and that now, with increasing violence, 
seemed rising before the windows of the hut. Both sprang 
to the door, and there beheld, by the light of the now 
risen moon, the brook that flowed from the forest tearing 
above its banks, and bearing stones and trunks of trees 
along in its rapid course. The storm burst forth at the 
same time, as if awakened by the noise, from the massive 
clouds that coursed with the swiftness of an arrow over 
the vault of heaven. The lake groaned beneath the wind, 
and raised itself in foam ; while the trees of the peninsula 
bent from root to branch, and Bwayed backwards and for- 
wards with the fury of the rising waters. 
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"Undine! for God's sake, Undine!" exclaimed both 
the anguish-stricken men. 

No answer was returned ; and, reckless of all but her 
danger, they rushed frantically from the hut, calling here 
and there on her name. 
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CHAP. III. 

HOW THEY FOUND UNDINE. 

The longer Huldbrand sought Undine in the darkness of 
the night without finding her, the more he became con- 
fused and horror-stricken. The thought that Undine was 
a mere apparition of the wood came afresh across his mind ; 
jea, he even had the idea, amid the howling of the storm, 
of the woods and waters, that the place which had formerly 
charmed him so much, the whole landscape, together 
with the hut and its inhabitants, was a mere mockery of 
the senses, till he heard afar the heart-stricken cry of the 
old fisherman after Undine and the old wife singing 
psalms and hymns through the roar of the elements. 
He found himself at length opposite the channel of the 
contending brook, and saw by the light of the moon that 
it had swept far oyer its banks and taken its wild course 
right before the sombre wood so as to convert the penin- 
sula into an island. 

" Good God ! " he thought within himself, " if Undine 
has ventured in this terrible forest, what will become of 
her ! Perhaps, too, her charming caprice has led her there 
because I would not gratify her curiosity by relating my 
adventures, and now the stream fiows between us, and 
she may be weeping on the other side in the midst of 
spectres." 

A cry of horror escaped him at the thought, and climb- 
ing some stones and torn-up roots of pines, he prepared 
to enter the raging torrent, and, by wading or swim- 
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miDg, to seek the truant on the opposite side. He felt 
indeed all the terror and awe seize him which he had ex- 
perienced during the day among the recesses of the 
forest, whose branches were now roaring and groaning ; 
nor was this awe diminished when he saw the tall figure 
of the white man, that he recognised but too well, grin- 
ning and nodding at him on the opposite side ; but even 
this frightful spectacle onlj strengthened him the more, 
because he now thought that Undine might be in the an- 
guish of death and alone on the other side. 

Seizing, therefore, a short pine staff, he stepped into the 
whirling flood, against which he could scarcely stand 
erect ; but with a resolute spint he wrestled forward in 
the current Just at this moment a gentle voice called 
alongside of him: Enter not^ enter not! he is mischie- 
Tons, — ^the old man, — the stream ! " 

Huldbrand immediately recognised the dear voice, and 
stood entranced under the shadows that were then cross- 
ing the moon, while his head swam with the dashing of 
the waves that, swift as an arrow, swept down the stream. 
He would not, however, return. 

" If you are a phantom, — if you are hovering around 
me liice the spray, so may I cease to live, and become a 
shadow like you, dear, dear Undine!" This he uttered 
aloud, and strode deeper into the stream. 

"Look around you ! look around you! you beautiful, 
silly young man ; exclaimed once again the voice near 
him. Turning his eyes, he beheld now by the light of the 
unveiled moon Undine, under some overhanging trees, 
half concealed by the flowers and grass of a small island, 
laughing and smiling at him. 

Witli what greater joy did the young man now ply his 
pine staff than before. In a few steps he was through 

c 
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the flood which roged between him and the maiden, and 
stood alongside of her on the small island secure and re- 
tired, and protected by some extremely old trees from the 
fury of the storm. Undine half rose from her rustic 
hiding place, and flung her arms round his neck in order 
to draw him down on the soft turf by her side. 

Here you shall tell me, my pretty friend, your story,* 
said she in a gentle whisper ; ''here the peevish old people 
will not hear us. And is not our sylvan canopj much 
more comfortable than their miserable hut ? " 

" It is heaven ! " said Huldbrand. And twining his arms 
round her he imprinted a burning kiss on the flattering 
beauty. 

At that instant the old fisherman came up on the op- 
posite bank of the stream, and exclaimed aloud to the 
young people : " Hey, Sir Knight, I have received you 
as one honest man receives another, and now I find you 
secretly caressing my foster-child and leaving me alone 
in the anguish of my heart to seek her through the stormy 
night.'* 

I have but this moment found her myself, old father," 
replied the knight 

So much the better," replied the fisherman 5 " but 
now bring her over to me on this side as quickly as 
possible." 

But Undine would by no means consent to it. She 
declared she would rather return with the beautiful 
stranger into the haunted forest than go again into the 
hut, where she was contradicted ; and since the handsome 
knight must go away soon or late, she would prefer to 
remain with him now if she could not have her own way. 
With a voice of inexpressible sweetness, she then sang, 
her arms twined round Huldbrand — ' 
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•* In valley dark the wavea confined 
Kan wandering to the light, ' 
They came where ocean's breast lay bare 
And never left its sight." 

The old fisherman wept bitterly as she sang, but she 
appeared not to mind it. She kissed and caressed her 
favourite, who at length said, " Undine, if the grief of the 
old man does not touch your heart, it distresses me, let 
us return to him." 

Wonderingly she fixed her large blue eyes on him, 
and spoke at length slowly and hesitatingly, " If — ^you — 
think so, well ! Every thing is right to me that you 
think. But the old man yonder must first promise that 
he will not interdict your relating what you have seen 
in the wood, and — but other things will settle them- 
selves." 

Come, only come!" exclaimed the fisherman, without 
being able to articulate another word. Therewith he ex- 
tended his arms towards her over the fiood, and nodded 
with his head, as a sign of acquiescence, by which motion 
his hair fell in a singular manner across his features, and 
Huldbrand was forcibly reminded of the nodding white 
man in the forest. Without, however, allowing that now 
to embarrass him, the young knight took the beautiful 
maiden in his arms, and bore her from the small spot 
which the stream had formed between the island and the 
opposite shore. The old man fell on Undine's neck, and 
devoured her with kisses; the old wife came also, and 
was scarcely less backward at expressing her joy at her 
foster-child's recovery ; nothing more was said of objec- 
tions to Undine's wishes, and so much the less as Undine, 
forgetting her former wilfulness, caressed both her foster 
parents with the most endearing afiection, and amused 
them with her prattle and tenderness. 

c 2 
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When at length the joy of the old people began to 
subside morning broke> with a beautiful smile over the 
whole lake ; the storm had subsided ; the birds s&ng joy. 
ouslj on the pearly branches, and Undine now insisted 
upon hearing the promised narrative of the adventures 
of the knight. The old people added their request to 
hers, that the knight would begin his tale. Breakfast 
was accordingly spread under the trees which grew 
behind the hut, in front of the lake, and sitting dovni 
with merry hearts, Undine, because she would have no 
other seat, placed herself at the feet of the knight on the 
grass. Then Huldbrand began his tale in the following 
manner. 
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CHAP. IV. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO THE KNIGHT IN THE WOOD. 

It is now about eight days since I rode into the free 
imperial citj which lies on the other side of the wood. 
Soon after, a splendid tournament and running at the 
ring was given, and I spared neither my horse nor my 
lance on the occasion. As I was leaning on the lists, for 
the purpose of resting myself from my arduous exertions, 
and was giving my helm to one of my servants, my eyes 
encountered a lady of surpassing beauty, who stood, 
dressed in the most magnificent manner, on one of the 
balconies, surveying the scene. I asked one who was 
near me who the lady was, and received in reply the in- 
telligence that the dazzling beauty was named Bertalda, 
and was the foster-daughter of one of the most powerful 
dukes of the country. I observed also that her eyes were 
directed towards me, and this knowledge acted on me with 
magnetic force. A lady's glance is seldom without its 
influence on the career of a young knight ; I had before 
acquitted myself well, I now surpassed all compeers, and 
was the victor of the ring. That evening I danced with 
Bertalda, and was her companion during the rest of the 
festival." 

A sharp pain in his left hand, which was hanging^ 
carelessly by his side, here interrupted Huldbrand's nar- 
rative, and drew his attention to the part affected. Un- 
dine had fastened her pearly teeth sharply on his finger^ 
c 3 
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looking at the same time extremely morose and jealous ; 
but immediately she regarded him with a most affec- 
tionate glance, and whispering softly, said, You made 
me do it." 

She then veiled her face, and the knight conti- 
nued his narration, strangely puzzled and thoughtful. 
" This Bertalda is a very proud and wajrward beauty ; 
she appeared not so attractive to me on the second day 
as on the first, and on the third still less than on the second. 
But I remained near her because she was more gracious 
to me than to any other knight, and thus it came about that 
in one of my bantering moods 1 asked her for one of her 
gloves. She promised it when I had entered the forest 
all alone, and brought her intelligence concerning its 
wonders. I cared not about the glove, but as I had asked 
for it I resolved to execute the conditions necessary to 
secure it, and no noble-minded knight could permit him- 
self to be urged to such an enterprise a second time." 

" I thought she loved you/' interrupted Undine. 

"It appeared so," replied Huldbrand. 

"Well," exclaimed the maiden, laughing, "this is one 
of the strangest things I ever heard — she must be very 
stupid to drive her lover from her, and of her own 
accord to send him into that dreadful wood. I would 
have let the wood and all it contains remain for ages 
before I had sent one I loved there." 

" I commenced the next morning to enter the wood," 
continued the knight, smiling kindly on Undine. " The 
trunks of the trees glittered so rosy and bright in the 
morning light that extended itself along the green turf, 
the leaves whispered so merrily to each other, that I 
could not help smiling in my heart at those people who 
expected to encounter anything horrible in this pleasant 
retreat. * I shall soon trot through the wood and re- 
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turn/ said I, in joyful confidence; but before 1 was aware 
of it, I had penetrated deeply into the emerald shades 
and had lost sight of the wide plain lying behind me. 
Then it first occurred to me that I might easily lose my- 
self in the extensive forest, and that this, perhaps, was the 
only danger that threatened a traveller in penetrating its 
recesses. I drew rein therefore, and looked round me at 
the sun, which in the mean time had risen to a consider- 
able height Then for the first time I perceived, on 
looking up, a black monster crouching amid the branches of 
a high oak. I clasped my sword, when the unsightly crea- 
ture said, with the voice of a human being, but strangely 
harsh and unearthly, * If I do not break off these branches 
what will you be roasted with at midnight. Sir Presump- 
tion ? ' and with that he grinned and shook the boughs 
so furiously that, my horse took fright, and rushed with 
me through the wood, before I had time to discern dis- 
tinctly what sort of an infernal imp it was." 

You must not speak thus," said the fisherman, cross- 
ing himself ; his wife did the same ; but Undine, re- 
garding her favourite with a delighted glance, said — 

''The best of the story is that they have not yet roasted 
you. Go on, you handsome knight." 

The knight continued his narrative. ** I was several 
times almost knocked to pieces against the trunks of 
trees and branches by my frightened steed, his limbs 
streaming with perspiration from terror and speed, and 
yet his pace not slackening in the least, nor had I longer 
any command over him ; at last he rushed with me up 
a precipitous steep, when there suddenly appeared before 
us a tall white man, who threw himself across the path of 
my frightened horse ; this brought him to a dead halt, 
and I took the opportunity to recover my command over 
him. I now saw that my deliverer was no white man, 
c 4 
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but a brook of silver brightness which, alongside of me, 
from a hill, rushed down, arresting thus auddenlj the 
course of my horse." 

" Thanks, dear brook!** said Undine, clapping her little 
liands ; but the old man, shaking his head, remained in 
deep thought. 

" I had scarcely recovered myself firmly in the saddle 
and again seized the reins," continued Huldbrand, ''when 
there stood by my side a singular dwarf, small and ugly 
beyond conception, his colour a mixture of brown and 
yellow, and his nose almost as large as his whole body ; 
he stood with a stupid politeness, grinning at me from a 
mouth of enormous dimensions, and made me a thousand 
obeisances and reverences. 

As I was now tired of this pantomime, I thanked 
him briefly, and turned my still trembling horse to go in 
quest of other adventures, and should I find none, to 
return home, as the sun, during my wild chase, had long 
since reached the zenith, and was now rapidly hastening 
to the west. But the mannikin sprang round with a 
turn like lightning, and stood once more before my 
horse. 

'* * Place there I ' said I, indignant, * the animal is 

wild and would think little of running over you.* 

" * Ah ! ' snorted the diminutive monster, and grinned 
more diabolically than before. * Give me money for drink, 
since I have saved your smart little nag, and without me 
you would now both be lying at the bottom of that stony 
abyss. Heugh I * 

" * Take your gold,' said I, * and make no more faces ; 
but you lie, since the good brook there has saved me, and 
not you, miserable monster !* and therewith I let a gold 
piece fall into the grotesque cap which he had held out 
during this begging dialogue. Then I trotted off again; 
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but he, raising a shrill cry, was immediatelj, with astonish- 
ing quickness, alongside of me again. I spurred my horse 
into a gallop ; he galloped also, but so awkwardly, it ap- 
peared, and with such diflSculty — half grotesquely, half 
horribly, his whole body distorted — and, holding up the 
piece of gold, at each bound he exclaimed, 'False gold! 
False coin! False coin! False gold!'— all this time a 
sound coming from his breast so unearthly, ev^ time he 
uttered these words, that I thought he must, at each e:i^- 
clamation, drop dead at my feet, while a red unsightly 
tongue kept hanging continually out of his mouth. 

"I drew rein indignant and asked, *What is the 
meaning of this horrible noi«e? Take another gold 
piece — take two — but let me see no more of you.* 

" Then he began again his odious grimaces, snarling 
out, ' It is not gold that I want, my young gentleman ; I 
have already too much of this trash — you shall see.' 

With that the earth was all at once opened to me, and 
J. seemed to see through the green solid turf as if it were 
emerald glass, and the level plain round as a globe. 
Within were a number of goblins playing with heaps of 
gold and silver. They rolled over it, pelted each other 
with the precious metals, and blew gold dust sportively 
in each others' faces. My odious companion, standing 
half within, half without this abode, commanded them to 
reach him up a great quantity of the shining ore ; and 
showing it to me, laughing and grinning, flung it down 
again, chinking in the immense chasm. Then he ex- 
hibited again the gold piece that I had given him to the 
goblins below, who laughed and hissed at me. At length 
they raised their sharp pointed fingers, all discoloured 
with ore, towards me, and wilder and wilder, and thicker 
and thicker, and madder and madder the crowd swarmed 
up to where I was stationed. Then terror seized me, as 
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it had before seized mj horse ; and plunging the spurs 
into his sides, I rushed I know not where in this second 
wild chase through the wood. 

*^ When I at length drew rein, the cool of the evening 
was around me. Through the branches I perceived dis- 
tinctly a footpath, which I thought must lead me from the 
forest back to the city. I determined to follow it ; but 
a perfectly white yet indistinct face, whose features were 
ever changing, kept appearing before me through the 
leaves of the forest. I wished to avoid it ; but wherever 
I turned, there it appeared also. At length, maddened 
by this persecution, I determined to drive my horse full 
tilt upon it. But a shower of foam came upon us both so 
copiously when we reached it that I was glad to turn 
about and retrace my steps. Thus we were driven, step 
by step, always away from the beaten track, and but with 
one way open. As we proceeded on this, the figure moved 
right behind us, without, however, doing us the least in- 
jury. When I had time to look behind me, I could see 
clearly that this white foaming face rested on a body 
equally white and gigantic. Often I thought it must be 
a wandering torrent, and I could never sufficiently satisfy 
myself on this point. Both my horse and myself became 
very tired as we followed the course of the commanding 
white man, who nodded with his head, as we proceeded, 
as though he would say, ^ All right ! all right I ' And 
thus we came out at length at the end of the wood, where 
I saw the meadow, the lake, and your small hut, and 
where the gigantic white man disappeared." 

" It is well r* said the old fisherman : and now he began 
to consider in what way his guest could best return to his 
friends in the city. At that Undine began to laugh, in 
a quiet, subdued tone. The knight observed it, and said. 
You appeared just now glad to see me ; why then do 
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you laugh when the conversation turns upon my depar- 
ture?*' 

" Because you can't go," replied she. " Try only once 
to pass through the roaring torrent that has burst its 
bounds, either in a boat, or on your horse, or alone, as 
jou shall consider best, — or, rather, try not at all; since 
jou will most assuredly be dashed to pieces by the trunks 
of trees and stones that are being whirled rapidly along 
its course. And as to the lake, I know well that my 
father dares not in his boat venture a step to assist you." 

Huldbrand rose, smiling, to see if it was as the maiden 
had said. The old man accompanied him, and Undine 
gambolled before them in joyous innocence. They found' 
every thing as she had described ; and the knight was 
forced to resign himself to remaining on the peninsula, 
which had now been changed by the flood into an island. 
As the three returned from their exploration to the hut, 
the knight whispered in the little maiden's ear, How is^ 
it, dear Undine, that you are sorry I remain ?" 

" Ah !" she replied, peevishly, "let me alone: if I had 
not bitten you, who knows how many other things you 
would have told us of Bertalda ?" 
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CHAP. V. 

IN WHAT MANNER THE KNIGHT LIVED ON THE ISLANZ>. 

You maj, perhaps, my dear reader, after many bufiettin^s 
with the world, have fallen upon some quiet place where 
every thing seemed well to thee. The instinctive love of 
your own fireside, with its quiet peace, natural to every one, 
'sprang up again in your heart. You thought the country- 
bloomed with all the flowers of childhood, and of that 
purest, deepest love, which had grown again from the 
tombs of the beloved, and that here it was well to dwell 
and build houses. If then thou hast deceived thyself, and 
hast bitterly atoned for the delusion, it is nothing to my 
purpose, and you will at least not wish to revive the sad re- 
collection. But call up in thy heart that inexpressibly 
sweet presentiment, that angelic greeting of peace, and 
you will, perhaps, be able to realise the emotions of the 
knight Huldbrand during his stay upon the island. 

He saw, with secret satisfaction, how the forest-stream 
became each day more furious, enlarging its bed, and 
rushing with greater violence through its new channel. 
His pleasure arose from his thus being compelled to stay 
a longer time on the island. A part of the day he em- 
ployed in wandering about with an old crossbow which 
he had found in a corner of the hut, and had managed to 
repair, after some birds which were accustomed to fiy 
across the lake ; and when he was skilful enough to hit 
them, brought them home for a good roast in the kitchen. 
When he entered with his booty. Undine never failed to 
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give him a severe iscolding, since he had deprived the 
dear merry little creatures, who were sailing above in the 
blue atmosphere, so cruelly of their joyous lives. Yea, 
even she often wept bitterly at the sight of the dead birds. 
Came he, however, another time home without having 
shot any thing, and he received a scolding equally severe, 
since now, through his carelessness and want of skill, 
they must dine off fish alone. He rejoiced, however, at 
her charming reproaches, and so much the more that she 
willingly afterwards^ for her assumed anger, more than 
compensated him by caresses and endearments. 

Tlie old people were well satisfied with the intercourse 
of the young eouple ; they considered them as affianced, 
or rather as married, and that they would receive assist- 
ance from them as years advanced, all living together 
upon the peninsula. This seclusion even had it» influ- 
ence upon young Hnldbrand, be already thought himself 
the bridegroom of Undine. It was in his mind as if 
there were no world beyond the encircling flood, or, if 
there were, as if he could never enter it again, or associ- 
ate with mankind ; and when his grazing horse sometimes 
raised his head and neighed, as if asking after his 
knightly achievements, or bis escutcheon on the em- 
broidery of his saddle-cloth and the trappings of his 
horse shone sternly upon him ; or hia beautiful sword, 
unexpectedly falling from the nail on which it was hung, 
slipped from its scabbard, reproaching his inactivity, he 
quieted his doubting mind, by observing, Undine can 
be no fisherman's daughter, but rather, with every proba- 
bility, she must be the offspring of some noble princely 
house in some foreign country." Only one thing an- 
noyed him, and that was when the old woman scolded 
Undine in his presence. The petulant maiden laughed, 
indeed, without any concealment, unreservedly at her 
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reprimands, but it appeared to tbe knigbt, nevertheless, 
like a reflection on his honour; still he could not find 
fault with the aged dame, since Undine deserved at 
least ten times as many scoldings as she received. He, 
therefore, retained as much esteem for the old lady as 
before, and thus his whole life glided on in one quiet 
stream of happiness. 

There came, however, at length, an interruption. The 
fisherman and the knight were accustomed, after dinner, 
and also in the evening, when the wind roared without, 
which it almost invariably did towards nightfall, to discuss 
their flask of wine between them. Now, however, tbe 
whole stock was exhausted which the flsherman had 
brought from the city, little by little, before the knight 
arrived, and the two sat together discontented at the cir- 
cumstance. Undine laughed at them all day with more than 
her usual hilarity, without, however, inducing them to 
join as usual in her gaiety, or smile at her frolicsomeness. 
Towards evening, she left the hut, saying, she was tired of 
two such long peevish faces. As twilight closed in, a storm 
began to threaten, the water already foamed and roared, 
and the knight and the fisherman, alarmed, sprang to- 
wards the door, to go in search of the sportive maiden, 
and bring her home, since they had not yet forgotten the 
anguish of that night in which Huldbrand first came to 
the cottage. But Undine met them on the threshold, 
clapping her little hands in high glee. 

" What will you give me," said she, " to procure you 
wine ? or rather, you need give me nothing, since I am 
very well satisfied if you look more cheerful and con- 
tented than through this long miserable day. Come with 
me ; the forest stream has cast ashore a cask, and I will 
be condemned to sleep a whole week through if it is not 
A wine cask." 
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They followed her^ and found, as she had stated, in a 
bushy cove of the shore, a cask, which inspired them 
with the hope that it was indeed the noble vintage for 
which they pined. They rolled it before them as quickly 
as possible towards the hut, since a threatening tempest 
had already overspread the evening heaven, and they 
could observe in the twilight the waves of the lake raise 
their heads covered with foam, as if inviting the rain 
which was soon to pour upon them. Undine helped 
them as much as she was able, and when the storm, 
howling around them, threatened too suddenly to descend^ 
she exclaimed, with a merry imperiousness, towards the 
dark clouds, Take care that you do not wet us ; we are 
still far from shelter." 

The old man reproved her rashness as a sinful pre- 
sumption, but she only laughed softly to. herself, and no 
harm came to any one from her sportive injunction. On 
the contrary, all three^ much against their expectation, 
reached with their prize the comfortable fireside in safety ; 
but scarcely had they opened the cask, and found that it 
contained wine of the choicest flavour, than the rain poured 
down from the dark clouds, the storm howled through the 
branches of the trees, and the lake raised its head in 
yeasty billows. 

Some flasks were soon filled from the large cask, that 
promised a supply for many days. They sat drinking and 
joking in security, around the comfortable hearth, from 
the fury of the stoi*m, when suddenly the old fisherman 
said, very earnestly, " Great God J we are enjoying our*- 
selves here with this generous wine, and who knows 
whether the person to whom it formerly belonged, and 
from whom it was wrested by the storm, has not pe- 
rished in the fury of the waters I" 

" He has nothing of the sort," thought Undine to heri* 
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self, and filled the knights glass with an affectionate 
smile. 

" By my knightly honour, old father," said the knight, 
" if I knew where to find and rescue him nothing should 
prevent me from making the attempt, not even this 
stormy night and its dangers ; but this I can at least pro- 
mise you, if ever I return to the habitable world I will 
certainly discover either him or his heirs, and make them 
fourfold compensation." 

This rejoiced the old man, and nodding his head ap- 
provingly at the knight, he now drank hrs wine with 
better spirits and a more satisfied conscience. But Un- 
dine said to Huldbrand : ** As to the reimbursement and 
other things, with your gold, you will do as you like; 
but I think you are very foolish to talk of Running after 
and seeking him in this stormy night. I should cry my 
eyes out if you were to perish in such a wild attempt, and 
would you not prefer remaining here with me and this 
good wine?" 

" Decidedly," replied Huldbrand, smiling, 

"Well, then," said Undine, "have you not spoken 
very foolishly ? since every body should take care of him- 
self ; and what are other people to us ?" 

The old wife shook her head and turned away from 
her, sighing, but the fisherman, forgetting his former in- 
dulgence towards the graceful creature, burst out^ in a 
fierce passion — 

" People would think you had been brought up amongst 
Turks and Heathens to say such things ;" and he concluded 
his reproof by saying, " May Gt)d forgive both you and 
me, unfeeling child." 

" Well, that is what I think," said Undine, " whoever 
brought me up ; and you cannot help it with all your 
talking." 



" Silence ! " roared the fisherman, and she, who notwith- 
standing all her recklessness was very sensitive to fear, 
shrunk from him and crept tremhling towards the knight. 
" Are you also angry with me, dear friend The knight 
pressed her delicate hand and stroked her locks, hut he 
could not say a word, his anger was so great at the harsh 
manner in which Undine had been treated by her foster 
father ; and thus the two sat together in indignant and 
embarrassed silence. 
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CHAP. VL 

OP A WEDDING. 

A GENTLE knocking was heard at the door, and terrified 
all who were sitting in the hut, as oftentimes a small 
noise coming upon us unexpectedly is apt to inspire us 
with great apprehension. But there was also the know- 
ledge in this case that the haunted forest lay very near 
them, and that the island was almost inaccessible to any 
human visitor. They looked at each other with conster- 
nation; then the knocking repeated itself, accompanied 
by a deep groan. The knight sprang for his sword, but 
the old man said mournfully, " If it is what I expect, no 
human weapon will help us." 

In the mean time Undine had approached the door, 
and called out indignantly and fearlessly, " Spirits of the 
earth, if you persist in your pranks, I will send Kiihle- 
born to teach you better." 

These singular words only served to increase the terror 
of the others ; they looked doubtingly at the maiden ; and 
Huldbrand was just recovering from his surprise to ask 
the meaning of this singular address, when a voice from 
without replied, I am no spirit of the earth, but a spirit 
still in its mortal dwelling. If you would help me, and fear 
God there within the hut, open the door to me." Undine 
had at these words already thrown wide the entrance, and 
by the light of a lamp which she carried they perceived 
without in the dark night an old priest who, at the un- 
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expected sight of so exquisitely beautiful a creature, 
stepped back in wild astonishment. He might well think 
there must be witchcraft at work when he saw so grace- 
ful a figure in so insignificant a dwelling ; he therefore 
raised his voice in prayer, " Let all good spirits praise 
the Lord." 

" I am no spectre," said Undine, smiling. " Do I look 
so very frightful ? at the same time you may observe that 
I am not terrified at holy sayings. I know also that there 
is a God and how to praise Him ; — to every one there is 
a peculiar manner, and for that end He has created us ; 
but enter, holy father, you have arrived amongst good 
people." 

The holy man entered, bowing politely to all, and 
wearing a most benignant and venerable air; but the 
water was dripping from the folds of his dark clothes, 
from his long white beard, and from his scanty white 
locks of hair. The fisherman and the knight conducted 
him to a room, furnishing him with other clothes, while 
they gave his own garments to the women to dry. The 
stranger thanked them earnestly and graciously, but re- 
fused to accept the knight's handsome cloak which he 
was pressing upon him, but chose instead an old grey 
overcoat of the fisherman. They then returned to tiie 
rest of the company, and the old wife insisted upon the 
priest's taking her chair, saying that he was old and 
tired, and, moreover, a man of God. 

Undine pushed the little footstool on which she was 
accustomed to sit near Huldbrand under the feet of the 
holy man, and in her attentions to the friar was exceed* 
ingly charming and considerate. Huldbrand whispered 
some nonsense in her ear concerning her solicitude about 
the new arrival, but she replied, very seriously, "He 
D 2 
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serves God, who has created us all ; and whatever relates 
to Him is DOt to be treated lightly." 

The knight and the fisherman now placed before the 
priest food and wine ; and having refreshed himself^ he 
began to relate to them how, yesterday, he had left his 
cloister, which lay far beyond the great lake, to commu- 
nicate to the bishop an account of the extraordinary 
floods which had overspread the country, xind reduced to 
great suffering the convent and its villages. After he 
had wandered a long way, in order to avoid the floods, he 
had that evening found himself compelled to procure the 
assistance of two boatmen to transport him over an arm 
of the lake. 

" Scarcely, however," he continued, " had our small 
boat touched the water, when the storm broke forth in all 
its fury which is now raging over our heads. It seemed 
as if the floods had only waited for our arrival to begin 
their mad foaming dance. The oars were soon torn from 
the hands of the rowers, and shattered in two — driven 
further and further along the waves from us. We floated 
along helpless, tossed by the blind power of nature on 
the summit of the waves to your shore, which I perceived 
afar, through the mist and foam, faintly visible. The 
skiff* drove along wilder and wilder, and I know not 
whether it capsized or I was thrown out ; I felt myself, 
in the agony of a near and terrible death, driven on by 
the waves, till at length I found myself cast under some 
trees on your island." 

Island, indeed ! " said the fisherman ; a short time 
ago it was a peninsula, but now, since the forest stream 
and lake have become suddenly mad, it is no otherwise 
than you say." 

"I observed as much," .said the priest, " as I crept 
along in the dark^ with the water around me, hearing 
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nothing but a wild uproar. At length I perceived a 
beaten footpath, and entering on that the noise began to 
diminish. Here I saw the light in your cottage, and 
directed mj steps thither, where I cannot thank God suf- 
ficiently, that after my preservation from drowning He 
has also thrown me among such good people; and so 
much the more, as I know not whether I shall ever see 
other human beings than you four again in this life." 

" What mean you ? " said the fisherman. 

" Do you know, then, how long this commotion of the 
elements will endure ?" replied the priest. ** I am old in 
years, and it is very probable that the stream of my life 
may sink into the earth before this torrent from the 
woods shall retrace its steps. And^ n^oreover, it is not 
improbable that more and more of the foaming waters 
may overfiow between you and the opposite forest, until 
you are so far removed from the remaining land, that 
your skiff can no longer reach it, and the dwellers on the 
other side will entirely forget your existence, in their 
amusements and pleasures." 

The old woman shuddered at this, crossed herself, and 
said, « May God forbid ! " 

But the old fisherman regarding her, smiling, said, 
" What strange creatures we are ! It could make no 
more difference, at least to thee, dear wife, than it now is. 
Have you, for many years, ever been further than the 
entrance to the forest, and have you ever seen any other 
people than Undine and me ? In a few days both the 
knight and the priest have come to us, and they must 
remain with us if the island becomes permanently sepa- 
rated from the mainland ; so that you see you must gain 
by the change." 

" I do not know," said the old woman ; " it is very 
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painful to recollect that one is separated hopelessly from 
the world, although one neither hears nor sees it." 

" But you will remain with ns ? " whispered Undine, 
coaxingly, and crept closer to Huldbrand's side. But he 
was absorbed in deep and singular thought. The country 
on the further side from which the forest stream sepa- 
rated him, and which, since the words of the priest, 
seemed to become to him more distant and unattractive, 
rose in his mind, while the blooming island on which he 
dwelt smiled more beautiful and fairy like. His bride 
glittered as the fairest rose of this small territory, and 
even of the world beyond, while the priest was in his place. 
Moreover, an angry glance from the old wife fastened 
itself on the blooming maiden, because she, in the presence 
of the holy father, was leaning so fondly against her 
favourite, and it appeared as if this were but the prelude to 
an angry reproach. Huldbrand, turning towards the priest^ 
said, " You see before you, venerable father, a betrothed 
couple, and if this fair maiden and the worthy old people 
have no objection, you shall accomplish our union this 
very evening." 

Both the old people were extremely surprised at this 
announcement. They had often, indeed, thought of it, 
but had never yet discussed it, and now the words of the 
knight came upon them as something new and unex- 
pected. Undine had immediately become very serious, 
and was looking down in deep thought, while the priest 
asked after their acquaintance, and if the worthy couple 
M^ere agreeable to grant their consent. After much ques- 
tioning and replying, they came to the decision that the 
wedding should be celebrated that evening. The mis- 
tress of the house went to arrange the bridal apartment 
for the young couple, and to display two consecrated 
candles, which she had kept for a long time concealed, 
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for the adornment of the wedding feast. In the mean- 
time, the knight was endeavouring to wrest two links 
fx*om his gold chain, in order to form them into rings, 
and make an exchange with his bride. But she, per- 
ceiving his purpose, roused herself from her abstraction^ 
exclaiming, Not so ; my parents have not sent me so 
poorly provided into the world ; on the contrary, they 
knew from the first that such a night as this would surely 
come." 

With that she ran from the room, and quickly returned 
bearing with her two costly rings, one of which she gave 
to her bridegroom, retaining the other herself. The old 
fisherman was thunderstruck at the sight of these gems, 
and not less so his wife, who at that instant entered the 
room ; both of them never having seen the child with 
such ornaments. 

" My parents,** continued Undine, " sewed these jewels 
in the beautiful robe I first wore when I came here. 
They charged me to tell no one anything about them 
until the night of my wedding. Thus I took them off, 
and concealed them before I entered your hut.** 

The priest here interrupted the conversation and sur- 
prise by lighting the consecrated candles^ placing them 
on the table, and directing the young couple to stand be- 
fore him. He then united them in a few solemn words; 
the old people gave them tbeir blessing, while the young 
bride leaned, all palpitatingly and thoughtfully, on the 
arm of the knight. 

Then said the priest confidently, " You are certainly a 
singular people. Did you not tell me that you were the 
only inhabitants on this island ? and whilst the ceremony 
has been performing, I have seen, at the window opposite 
me, a venerable tall man with a white beard. He must 
D 4 
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eren now be at the door* If you will, have the kindness 
to invite him in." 

" Grod forbid ! " said the old vroman shuddering. The 
fisherman shook his head^ and was silent *, but the yoting 
bridegroom sprang towards the window. He saw nothing, 
however, but a thin white streak, which soon vanished in 
the darkness. He easily persuaded tbe priest that he 
must have been mistaken ; and thus, relieved from their 
apprehensions, they all sat comfortably round the hearth. 
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CHAR vn. 

WHAT FURTHER HAPPENED ON THE WEDDING-NIGHT. 

All modestly an ^ bashfully did Undine deport herself 
during the marriage ceremony ; but it was otherwise 
now. All the frolicksomeness of her nature again ex* 
ploded, and without the least -propriety or discretion, 
she teased her bridegroom and foster parents, and even 
the venerable priest whom she had before so much re- 
spected, with all sorts of childish tricks ; and when the 
old lady was going to reproach her giddiness, the knight, 
in a few impressive words, whose significance was not to 
be mistaken, intimated that Undine was now his bride^ 
and therefore to be found &uit with only by himself ; yet 
was he little less mortified with her deportment than the 
old lady ; but all his furtive glances, his efforts to attract 
her attention, and even his serious words, were of no use 
to restrain her wantonness. As often as Undine observed 
the dissatisfaction of her favourite, ^ and this sometimes 
happened, — she became immediately still, seated herself 
alongside of him, caressed him, whispered some charming 
liionsense in his ear, and thus smoothed the threatening 
Wrinkles of his brow. But immediately afterwards she 
became as wild and sportive as befc^e, and thus matters 
wefe made worse. 

Then said the priest very earnestly iwd kindly, " My 
pretty young maiden, it is impossible to see you without 
pleasure; but endeitvoUr so to accommodate your soul 
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with that of your wedded lord that they may produce 
perfect concord." 

" Soul I " laughed Undine ; " that may sound all very 
well, and may do very well, for some people who require 
good and profitable advice, but for one who has no soul, 

how then, I pray you, can this concord be produced ? 

and such is my case." 

The priest, deeply mortified, turned his face in righteous 
indignation from the little maiden, exceeding sorrowful. 
But she went coaxingly up to him, and said, Hear first 
what I have to say before you are angry with me, since 
your displeasure grieves me, and you should not cause 
pain to any creature who has not intentionally offended 
you. Listen only patiently to me, and I will explain all 
I meant." 

They saw, as she stood agitated before the priest, that 
she was about to relate something surprising ; suddenly 
she stopped, — was seized with a fit of terror, and burst 
violently into tears. Not one of them knew the emotions 
that were agitating her, and all remained fixed in earnest 
gaze with various feelings. Then at length she spoke, 
drying her tears, and looking earnestly at the priest. 
" It must be something precious, yet also something ter- 
rible, to be possessed of a soul ; and were it not better, 
most holy man, to be relieved from a share in anything 
so mysterious ? " 

She stood again still, expecting an answer, her tears 
dried ; but all in the hut had risen from their seats, and 
were gazing upon her with feelings of consternation and 
terror. She appeared, however, to be occupied only with 
the man of God ; her eyes were fixed on him, while her 
features exhibited a terrible curiosity which was refiected 
on the faces of the others- 

Heavily must the soul weigh down its possessor,*' 
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sbe continued when no answer was returned her, " since 
already its approaching image overshadows me with 
anguish and terror — and alas! I was before so light* 
hearted and merry.* 

With this she broke forth into a violent flood of tears^ 
pulling her veil over her features. Then the priest 
stepped before her very earnestly, and conjured her in 
the name of the Most High to uncover her face if any 
evil spirit lurked in her. But she sank before him on 
her knees, repeating after him every pious word he 
uttered^ and praising God, and invoking Him to witness 
that she wished well to the whole world. 

Then said the priest at length to the knight, Sir 
Bridegroom, I leave you alone with her to whom I have 
united you. As far as I can ascertain there is no evil in 
her, but assuredly much that is mysterious. I recommend 
to you patience, love, and truth." 

With that he went out, the fisherman and his wife 
following, making the sign of the cross. 

Undine had sunk on her knees, she threw back her 
veil, and said, looking timidly towards Huldbrand, 
"Alas! now will you not receive me, and yet I have 
done nothing wicked, poor unhappy child- that I am ! " 

With that she looked so inexpressibly charming and 
timid, that Huldbrand forgot all his cares and suspicions, 
rushed to her side, and folded her lovingly in his arms. 
She then smiled through her tears, and her smile was 
like Aurora's beam playing on the mountain stream. 

" You will never leave me ? " she whispered, confident 
tially and secure, caressing his handsome features with 
her delicate hand. The knight turned from the horrid 
thoughts that were preying upon his soul, and wished to 
persuade him that he might be married to a fairy, or 
some other maliciously disposed creature of the spirit 
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world. Only one question, and that rose to his lips 
hefore he was aware of it, did he put to his blooming 
bride. 

Tell me, dear Undine, what did you mean when you 
spoke of spirits of the earth, on the priest's first knocking 
at the door, and of Kiihleborn ?** 

** Tales, mere children's tales," said TJndine, smiling, 
having quite recovered her former cheerfulness. " I 
first frightened you with them, and then you frightened 
me. That is the end of the story, and of our wedding 
night." 

Ko ; it is not," said the knight, intoxicated with love. 
And extinguishing the candies, he bore his beautiful mis- 
tress, with a thousand kisses, by the light of the moon, 
which shone clear, serene, and beautiful through the 
window, to the bridal chamber. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

THE DAY AFTEB THE MARKIAGE. 

The early morning light awoke the joung couple. 
Undine hid herself bashfully under the clothes» but 
Huldbrand lay still, immersed in deep thought. As 
often as he had fallen asleep in the night he had been 
troubled with singularly frightful dreams of spectres, 
who, grinning furtively at him, strove to turn themselves 
into beautiful women, and then became all at once figures 
with the faces of dragons. When, terrified by these hor- 
rible forms, he started up in consternation, he saw only 
the light of the moon, pale and cold, glittering without 
the window, and looking fearfully towards Undine, on 
whose bosom he had fallen asleep, he beheld her reposing 
alongside of him in changeless beauty and grace. Then, 
imprinting a gentle kiss on her rosy lips, he fell asleep 
again, only to be awakened with fresh terrors. After he 
had thought these things soberly over in the morning, he 
reproached himself for allowing any doubtful thought to 
interfere with Undine's image and truth. He confessed 
to her all the misgivings that had occurred to him, but 
she only extended to him her beautiful hand, heaving a 
profound sigh, and remained still. But an inexpressible 
look of affection, such as he had never seen before, 
allowed him to entertain no doubt that Undine regarded 
him with most profound devotion. He rose therefore 
refreshed in mind, and proceeded to join the rest of the 
family in the general apartment. 
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The three others were sitting with anxious faces aroand 
the hearth, without either having yet ventured to confide 
his apprehensions to the other. It appeared also as if the 
priest were occupied in internal prayer for their preser- 
vation from some impending evil. But when they saw 
the young hridegroom come forth so joyously their faces 
cleared ; the old fisherman even hegan to jest with the 
knight all decorously and politely^ so that the old woman 
herself smiled at his humourous remarks. Undine now 
made her appearance, and, as she entered the door, all 
rose to meet her, hut were struck with astonishment as 
they observed the young bride so beautiful and yet so 
changed. The priest was the first to step forward with 
a paternal air and a glance of tenderness in his eye. 
Raising his hands to bless the wedded beauty^ she sank 
on her knees before him in humble submission, begging 
his pardon in appropriate terms for the follies she had 
been guilty of on the previous day, and entreating ear- 
nestly that he would pray for the good of her soul. Then, 
rising, she kissed her foster parents and said : " I can 
never sufficiently thank you for all your kindness to me, 
and now I feel from my innermost heart how inexpres- 
sibly much you have done for me, you dear, dear crea- 
tures." 

She could scarcely, at first, tear herself from their ca- 
resses, but she no sooner perceived that the old wife was 
preparing the breakfast, than she went and stood along- 
side of the hearth, cooked and arranged it, and would not 
allow the good old woman to perform the least service. 
She remained thus the whole day long, still, gentle, and 
considerate, uniting in one the character of matron and 
that of a timid, bashful girl. The three who knew her 
longest expected every minute some surprising extrava* 
gance on her part, but they were agreeably disappointed. 
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Undine remained mild and still as an angel. The priest 
could scarcely take his eyes from her, and said several 
times to the bridegroom : " Sir Knight, Heaven yesterday 
gave you through my unworthy instrumentality a trea- 
sure, — keep and preserve it, as it deserves, and it will be 
a source of happiness to you here and hereafter." 

Towards evening, Undine, hanging with placid tender* 
ness on the knight's arm, drew him gently towards the 
door, where the dying sun shed a softened light on the 
meadows andtheir umbrageous trees. In the young bride's 
eyes swam the dew of sadness and love ; on her lips hung 
a delicate, imj^ortant secret, which only found emission in 
a half-drawn sigh; — she drew her lover silently further 
and further from the hut. To what he said, she replied 
only with her eyes, but in them, though there was no di- 
rect answet to his questions, floated a heaven of love and 
inexhaustible devotion. Thus they arrived at the bank 
of the overflown stream, which the knight beheld with 
astonishment gliding along with a gentle murmur, scarcely 
a trace remaining of its former wildness and impetuosity. 

" To-morrow it will wholly have subsided^" said the 
young bride, weeping, " and you can then without re- 
straint journey wherever you will." * 

" Not without you, dear Undine," replied the knight 
with a smile of affection ; think only if I was inclined 
to desert you, both the Church and spiritual powers, the 
emperor, and the laws, would command the truant to be 
seized and restored to you." 

That all depends on yourself, — that all depends on 
yourself," said the young bride, in a tone of softness, 
half weeping and half smiling ; but I cannot think you 
will desert me, my existence is so bound up with yours, 
— carry me over now to yon small island which lies before 
us : there shall my fate be decided. I could easily glide 
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through the waves, but it is such exquisite pleasure to 
rest in jour armis, and should you repudiate me, yet have 
I once more enjoyed the satisfaction of lying there." 

Huldbrandy filled with strange apprehension and emo- 
tion, could make her no answer. He took her in his 
arms, however, and bore her over ; now for the first time 
observing it was the same island from which, on the first 
night of his arrival, he had carried her back to the old 
fisherman. Arriving there he placed her gently on the 
soft grass, and was about to throw himself lovingly along- 
side of his beautiful burden, but she said : No, there, — > 
opposite to me ! I will read my fate in yolr eyes before 
your lips speak it. Listen now attentively to what I am 
about to relate." And she began ~ 

You must know, my sweet love, that there are in the 
elements beings who bear the strongest resemblance to 
your race and yet are seldom seen by it In the fiames 
glitter and play the wonderful salamanders ; deep in the 
earth live the dark spiteful gnomes ; through the woods 
rove the forest spirits who belong to the air ; and in the 
sea, streams, and brooks, live the numerous race of water 
sprites. In resounding domes of crystal, through which 
the heavens, the sun*, and stars cast their reflection, dwell 
the maids of ocean, in a home of beauty ; there, lofty 
coral trees glitter with fruit of blue and crimson ; over 
the purest sands strewn with shells of all colours, wander 
the happy nymphs, revelling in all the old world possessed 
of beauty (such beauty as the present is no more worthy 
to enjoy), and which is veiled from human eye by waves 
of silver and mountains of crystal, that overshadow the 
noble monuments of antiquity, lofty, solemn, and splen- 
did, folding them in their arms, and entwining around 
them beautiful fiowers of moss and clustering tufts of 
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Verdure.* Those who dwell there are very beautiful and 
lovely, so lovely indeed that there is no creature like them 
amongst your race* Many a fisherman has been fortunate 
enough to catch a glimpse of one of these water nymphs 
as she floated on the waves singing one of her ocean 
songs. The loveliness of her beauty spread far and 
wide, and such wonderful creatures are called by men 
* Undines/ You, my -dear friend, now see an 'Undine' 
before you." 

The knight would fain persuade himself that one of her 
odd humours had returned, and that she was amusing him 
with this imagJnative story. But however much he wished 
to imprefis himself with the idea, he found it impossible : 
a singular shudder crept through his soul, and, unable 
to utter a word, he stared with abstracted gaze on the 
beautiful narrator. She shook her head sorrowfully, 
heaved a deep sigh from the bottom of her heart, and 
continued — 

" We should be much superior to your race — since we 
are also of the human family^ possessing forms and 
features alike— were it not that we suffer one depriva- 
tion : we^ and the creatures like us in the other elements, 

* Undine's beautifnl description of ocean scenery, appropriately 
introduces the remonstrance of its flowers:— 

O call us not weeds, we are flowers of the sea, 
For lovely, and gay, and bright-tinted are we ; 
Our blush is as bright as the rose of your bowers, 
So call us not weeds, we are ocean's gay flowers. 

Not nursed like the plants of a summer parterre, 
Where winds are but sighs of an evening air. 
Our exquisite, fragile, and delicate forms 
Are nursed by the ocean and rocked by the storms." 
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are scattered as dust, and go out of existence, spirit and 
body, so that no trace remains of our being ; and when 
your race awakes to a better and purer existence we re- 
main as wind and water;- and thus we have no souls. 
The element moves us and obeys us as long as we live, 
though it scatters us as dust as soon as we die. Thus, 
without any thing to annoy us, we are as happy as nightin- 
gales, gold fishes, and other pretty children of nature. 
But ambition is common to all : we all wish to rise in the 
scale of existence. Thus, my father, who is a powerful 
water-prince in the Mediterranean, wished his daughter 
to possess a soul, although she must encounter with it 
many sorrows and evils she was before a stranger to. 
But a soul can only be obtained by our race through the 
most intimate union of love with yours. Thus am I pos- 
sessed of a soul ; and I thank you for it, dearest love, and 
I shall never cease to thank you for it as long as I live, if 
you do not make my whole life miserable. But what 
will become of me if you repudiate and desert me ? Yet 
I would not retain you by deceit ; and if you will desert 
me, let it be done now, and return alone to the opposite 
shore. I will plunge in this brook, which is my uncle, 
and who passes a solitary existence in this wood, separated 
from all his friends. But he is powerful, and many great 
streams love and esteem him. He brought me to the 
fisherman, a light-hearted, smiling child ; and he will take 
me back to my parents, animated with a soul, a loving, 
affectionate woman." 

She would say more ; but Huldbrand clasped her with 
a heart full of the deepest emotion and love, and bore her 
back to the opposite shore. Here he swore, between tears 
and kisses, never to desert his beautiful wife, and held 
himself more happy than the Greek sculptor Pygmalion, 
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for whom Venus endowed his beautiful statue with life 
and gave it him for a mistress. In sweet confidence, 
Undine wandered on his arm to the hut, and felt now, 
for the first time, how little she had lost in relinquishing 
the crystal palaces of her powerful father for the love of 
a sympathising human heart. 
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CHAR IX. 

HOW THE KNIGHT CABBIED HIS TOUNQ WIFE WITH HM. 

When Huldbrand woke on the following morning and 
found his beautiful wife absent from his side, he began to 
entertain the same singular thoughts as before, and more- 
over to believe that his wedding and the beautiful Undine 
herself were a mere delusion — play of the fancy. Whilst 
in this thought, Undine entered the door, kissed him, 
seated herself on the side of the bed, and said, I have 
been out somewhat early, to see if my uncle keeps his 
word. He has already restored the river to its bed, and 
it now flows through the forest, calm and tranquil as 
a summer sky. His friends of the water and air have 
also retired to their rest, and every thing now proceeds 
peacefully and tranquilly in the surrounding country, so 
that you can travel home in security, as soon as you 
Hke." 

Huldbrand appeared to be in a waking dream, so little 
could he understand the singular nature of his wife's re- 
lative. Yet he allowed none of his doubts to escape his 
lips ; and the inexpressible sweetness of his lovely bride 
soon rocked to sleep every evil presentiment. 

After breakfast, as he stood with her at the door of the 
hut, surveying the landscape and its clear boundary of 
crystal, the memory of his earliest love, in this home of 
its creation, flashed across his breast, and he said, ^'Why 
Bhould we depart to-day? We shall probably find no 
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other days 6o radiant with bliss in the world without as 
those we have spent in this secluded^ retired paradise. 
Let us then remain a few days longer here." 

As my lord wills," replied Undine, in a tone of af- 
fectionate submission. " It is only on account of the old 
people, who must part from me with pain, and who, 
should they now discover for the first time the true soul 
that is within me, and how devotedly I can love and re- 
verence them, would break their hearts with the sorrow 
of parting. Now they consider my quietness and de- 
meanour as nothing better than it formerly was — as a 
calm of the lake when the air is still, and they would 
soon learn to cherish with as much attachment a flow- 
eret or a tree, as they have done me. Let me not, then, 
discover to them this new-born heart, overflowing with 
the deepest love, at the very moment they must lose it 
for ever in this world ; and how can I longer conceal it 
if we remain here ?" 

Huldbrand agreed to her request, and went to arrange 
with the old people concerning his journey, which was to 
commence that very hour. The priest offered to accom- 
pany the young couple, and the knight and he, having 
taken a short adieu of their host and hostess, lifted the 
young bride on the horse, and strode with her, through 
the dry bed of the forest stream, rapidly into the forest. 
Undine wept bitterly, but quietly, while the old people 
called after her with loud lamentations. It appeared as 
if they felt, at the moment of her departure, a presenti- 
ment of all they were losing, in their beautiful foster- 
daughter. 

The three travellers proceeded silently through the 
thick forest. It must have been a lovely sight to see, 
beneath the canopy of the overhanging foliage, the beau- 
E 3 
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tiful bride on the noble, handsomely equipped horse, 
while on one side of her walked the venerable priest in 
his white robe, and on the other the handsome young 
knight in his magnificent dress, with the sword of sur- 
passing beauty hanging at his side. Huldbrand's eyes 
were fixed only on his beautiful wife. Undine, who had 
now dried her affectionate tears, gaased only on him. 
And in this silent converse, more expressive than words, 
they had continued for a long time before they observed 
that a fourth traveller had joined their companion, and 
was now in earnest conversation with him. 

He was dressed in white, almost like the priest, only 
that the cowl of his robe hung far over his fece, and the 
remainder of it was dispersed in so many folds, that al- 
most every instant he was forced to throw it over his 
arm, or otherwise dispose of it, and yet all the time it 
seemed not in the least to encumber his movements. 
When the young couple first perceived him, he was say- 
ing, ** Although I have dwelt so many years alone in the 
wood, venerable sir, yet during, that time no one has ap- 
plied to me the term * Eremite' in your sense of the word ; 
since as I was saying, of penance I kiaow nothing, and I 
believe I have no occasion to know anything. I have 
lived in the wood so many years out of love for its beau- 
tiful scenery, and wanderings tbrougdi intricacies in 
my fluttering white robes, oftentimes the grateful sun- 
beams shoot on me through its deep shades* and lofty 
foliage*" 

"You appear to me a very singular man,'* replied the 
priest, and I would like well to cultivate a further ac- 
quaintance with you." 

" And who may you be, if it be permitted me to ask ? 
interrupted the stmnger. 

" I am called Father Heilmann," replied the holy man. 
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^* and I come from tbe cloister of our Lady of Salutation, 
on the other side of the lake." 

" So, so ! " replied the stranger. I am called Kiihle- 
born, and if I stood upon my dignity, I might desire to 
be addressed as the * Noble Lord of Kiihleborn,' or ra- 
ther, *Free Lord of Kiihleborn,' since I am free an 
the birds in the wood, and perhaps a little more so. At 
present, I have something to say to the young bride, 
there;" and before they could perceive, he was on the 
other side of the priest, close to Undine. Reaching high 
in the air, he appeared to be whispering something in her 
ear. But she turned from him, frightened, saying, I 
have no longer any acquaintance with you." 

** Ho, ho laughed the stranger; " what a magnificent 
marriage you have then made, no longer to know your 
own relation* Do you not then know your uncle Kiihle-v 
born, who carried you on his back in safety to this 
region?" 

"I beg, however," replied Undine, "that you will 
never again present yourself before me, since I am afraid 
of you. My husband will probably learn to neglect me, 
if he sees me in such singular company, and with such 
singular relatives." 

"You must not forget, little niece," replied Kiihle- 
born, that 1 am here as a guide with you, to prevent 
the evil disposed spirits of the earth that haunt this fo- 
rest from inflicting injury upon you. Allow me, there- 
fore, to accompany you peacefully. The old priest here 
knew me even better than you appear to have done, since 
he has just been assuring me that I have appeared to him 
before, — on the very night he was capsized in the water. 
This is certainly true, since I was the wave that tore him 
out of the boat, and bore him safely on dry land to your 
wedding." 

£ 4 
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Undine and the knight now looked towards Father 
Heilmann, who appeared to be walking along in a dream, 
unconscious of all around him, ** Now," said Undine to 
Kiihleborn, " I see the end of the wood, yonder ; we will 
trouble jou no longer, and nothing alarms us further than 
yourself, I beg you, therefore, with all love and kind- 
ness, to leave us, and allow us to proceed on in peace." 

But Kiihleborn, on this request, became very angry, 
and grinned savagely at Undine, who called aloud to the 
knight for assistance. Quick as lightning he was be- 
tween her and her singular relative, aiming a severe 
blow at Kiihleborn*s head, but he struck only a waterfall 
which fell foaming from a lofty clilF near them, covering 
them with foam, while the sound as of a peal of laughter 
burst through it as they were wetted to the skin. The 
priest said, as if just waking from a trance, " I have long 
expected this, since the brook from the eminence has been 
approaching us so closely, although it might well appear 
to have been a man, and capable of speech." In Huld- 
brand's ear the torrent seemed, at its fall, distinctly to 
utter these words, — 

" Bash knight, 

Valiant knight, 

rm angry not, 

Pugnacious not, 
Only protect your lovely wife, 
With valour thus throughout your life, 
Valiant knight, imp^uous knight." 

A few steps further, and they were on the open plain. 
The imperial city lay glittering before them, and the 
evening sun, gilding its towers with gold, dried, benig- 
nantly, the garments of our dripping travellers. 
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CHAP. X. 

IN WHAT MANNER THEY LIVED IN THE CITY. 



That the young knight, Huldbrand of Ringstetten, should 
be so suddenly lost, had occasioned great surprise in the 
imperial city, and much grief among many people, who 
esteemed him on account of his skill at tournament and 
dance, as also on account of his many amiable qualities. 
His retinue would not depart from the place without 
their master, and yet none of them had the courage to 
penetrate the haunted forest in search of him. They 
remained, therefore, at their hotel, idly hoping, as men 
are accustomed to do, and kept alive the remembrance of 
their master through their lamentations. As shortly after 
his departure the heavy rains and floods had set in, no 
doubt was entertained of the loss of the handsome 
stranger. Bertalda also openly displayed her grief, and 
reproached herself as having been the cause of his unfor- 
tunate ride into the wood. Her ducal foster parents had 
also come to carry her home, but she induced them to 
remain with her until some certain intelligence arrived 
respecting the fato of Huldbrand. She endeavoured, 
also, to persuade several young knights, who were her 
admirers, to go in search of the gallant adventurer ; but 
as she declined to give her hand as the price of the ser- 
vice, entertaining a hope that the absent one might yet 
return and claim it ; and as a glove, a ribbon, or even a 
kiss, was insufficient to induce any one to risk his life to 
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bring back so formidable a rival, she was forced to be 
content to await the issue of time and patience. 

When, therefore, Huldbrand returned unexpectedly, 
there was great joy amongst his retinue, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city, Bertalda only excepted, who, however 
agreeable it might be to other people that he should 
bring back so exquisitely beautiful a wife, and Father 
Heilmann as witness of the wedding, could not yet recon- 
cile herself to the disappointment of her hopes. 

At the first sight she had fallen deeply in love with the 
young knight, and now that she had plainly shown her 
love by her affliction during his absence, she felt humi- 
liated in the eyes of men, and would willingly have re- 
called the open display of it. She acted, however, as a 
wise maiden, in spite of her sorrow, and lived on the 
most friendly terms with Undine, whom all the city took 
for a princess whom Huldbrand had rescued from some 
dreadful enchantment in the wood. If they asked her 
or her husband particulars relating to it, they both knew 
how to be silent, or otherwise adroitly to turn the con- 
versation. Father Heilmann's lips had long been closed 
from all vain conversation ; and besides, he had, imme- 
diately after Huldbrand's arrival, retired again to his 
cloister, so that people were forced to content themselves 
with their own singular conjectures, and even Bertalda 
herself ascertained nothing more of the truth than other 
people. 

Undine became every day fonder of this charming 
maiden. "We must have known one another before," 
she was accustomed to say to her, or otherwise there 
must be some singular connection between us, since, so 
entirely without cause, it appears to me, without deep, 
mysterious cause, one could not have become so attached 
to another as I became to you on the first glance." 
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Bertalda also could not deny that she experienced an 
emotion of confidence and love for Undine, however much 
she thought her fortunate rival to he the cause of her 
bi<tterest grief. In this mutual attachment, the one was 
easily able to persuade her foster parents, and the other 
her husband, to delay the day of their departure ; and it 
was already a subject of conversation with them that 
Bertalda should pass some time with Undine at Castle 
Ringstetten, on the sources of the Danube. 

They were speaking also once concerning it on a beau- 
tiful evenings when, by starlight, they were walking on 
the public promenade, bordered by high trees, of the im« 
penal city. The young married couple, though it was 
somewhat late, had invited Bertalda for a walk, and all 
three were proceeding confidentially up and down under 
the deep blue sky, often pausing in their conversation, 
through the admiration which a lofty fountain, with its 
impetuous rush and bubbling, in the midst of the square, 
excited in them. All was so sweet and soothing to their 
minds ; glimmers of light, from the neighbouring houses, 
shone through the shade of the trees ; the still humming 
of children at play, and happy people circling the prome- 
nade, floated around them. They were so alone, and yet 
so happy, in the midst of the bright living world, — what 
by day had appeared difficult, now smoothed itself of its 
own accord, and the three friends could no longer perceive 
the slightest reason against Bertald^i's undertaking the 
journey with them. Then it happened, as they were even 
fixing the day of their general departure, a tall man, from 
the midst of the square, approached them, bowed respect- 
fully to the company, and uttered something in the young 
bride s ear. She stepped, dissatisfied both with the inter- 
ruption and its cause, a few steps aside with the stranger, 
and both began to converse softly with one another, as 
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Jthough in a strange tongue. Huldbrand believed he could 
recognise the singular man, and stared so fixedly at him 
that he neither heard nor answered Bertalda's astonished 
questions. All at once Undine clapped joyfully her hands, 
and left the stranger smiling, who, with many shakes of 
his head, and hasty, discontented step, withdrew, and dis- 
appeared in the fountain. Now Huldbrand believed his 
suspicions to become certainty, and Bertalda asked, " What 
did the master of the fountain say to you, dear Undine ?" 

The young bride smiled satisfactorily to herself, and 
replied, " The day after to-morrow, on the anniversary of 
your name-day, shall you learn, you darling child." 

And nothing further could be extracted from her. She 
invited Bertalda and, through her, her foster parents to 
dine with her on the appointed day. Soon after they 
separated. 

**Kiihleborn?" said Huldbrand, with a secret shudder 
to his beautiful wife, when they had said good night to 
Bertalda, and all alone, through the increasing darkness 
of the streets, were returning home. 

**Yes; it was he," replied Undine, "and he would 
announce to me all sorts of disagreeable events ; but in 
the midst, contrary to his intentions, he gave me a piece 
of most welcome information. If you wish to know it, 
my dear lord and master, you have only to command me, 
I will tell it you willingly ; but if you will give your 
Undine a very, very great pleasure, allow it to remain 
till the day after to-morrow, and then you will have also 
your share in the surprise." 

The knight willingly complied with his wife's request, 
which she had so charmingly entreated ; and in her sleep 
she was often heard to mutter, smiling to herself, " How 
she will be delighted, and wonder at what her master of 
the fountain has told me, dear, dear Bertalda I " 
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CHAP. XI. 

THE FESTIVAL OF BERTALDA^S NAME. 

The company were sitting at dinner, Bertalda, adorned 
with jewels and flowers, the various gifts of her foster 
parents and friends, like a goddess of spring, occupied a 
seat at the head of the table, hj the side of Undine and 
Huldbrand. As soon as the sumptuous repast wad ended, 
and the dessert placed on the table, the doors were opened, 
according to a good, old custom in Germany, which al- 
lowed the lower orders to see and rejoice in the festivity 
of their superiors, while servants handed round wine and 
cake to the spectators. Huldbrand and Bertalda awaited 
with secret impatience the promised explanation, and 
such was their anxiety that they scarcely turned their 
eyes from Undine. But the beautiful bride remained 
quiet, smiling to herself with secret satisfaction. Those 
who had been apprised of the promised disclosure could 
see that she was every minute on the point of revealing 
her delightful secret, and yet refrained with that pleasure- 
able self-denial, which children sometimes are accustomed 
to practise with their choicest dainties. Bertalda and 
Huldbrand shared this charming feeling, expecting in 
apprehensive hope the new joy that was to shower down 
upon them from the lips of the bride. At this moment 
several of the company begged Undine for a song, and 
thinking it an appropriate opportunity she requested her 
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lute to be brought, and striking its chords sang the fol 
lowing words : — 

" Morning so bright, 

Flowers so gay, 

Grass so fragrant and high, 

On meandering lake's marge, 

"What glimmers so bright 

*Mid yonr emerald tress ? 
' Is it a blossom large and fair, 

Fallen from heaven in your lap ? 

Ah ! see a tender ahild 

Unconscious plays with flowers,' 

And strives to clasp the morning light. 

Oh I where, sweet darling, is your homo ? 

Far from unknown strand. 

The waves have borne thee here. 

Nay, clasp not, darling baby. 

With tiny hands, the flowers. 

No hand returns the pressures 

The flowers are cold and mute. 

They clothe themselves with beauty ; 

They captivate the sense ; 

But cannot clasp, in soft embrace, 

As mothers* arms enfold, — 

As mother's arms should thee. 

Far the fond maternal breast 

Thus early life expanding. 

Celestial beauty beaming. 

No tender hand is nigh thee j 

Bereaved, unconscious child. 

A noble duke approaches ; 

He reias his charger in ; — 

£[is mind is high and noble 

He bears thee to his home. 

The love of all attends thee j 

The beauty's prize is thine : 

But oh 1 the sweetest rapture 

You left on strands unknown.** 
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Undine lowered her lute with a smile of tender melan* 
choly, while the eyes of Bertalda's ducal foster parents 
were filled with tears. 

" Thus it was on the morning I found you, poor dear 
orphan,'* said the duke, deeply moved. " The beautiful 
songstress is perfectly right, — the most exquisite plea- 
sure — that of a parent's love — have we been unable to 
give you.** 

But we must also hear what the poor parents felt, said 
Undine, striking her lyre and singing— 

Through her chamber roams the mother, 
Searohing press and cupboard there ; 

Seeks and knows not what, with anguish ; 
Finding nothing but despau:, 

^Bat despahr I oh, word of anguish, 
To the heart whose days were spent 
Guiding baby footsteps joyful, 
Nightly o'er its_slumbers bent. 

Soon the beech again will blossom. 

Sunshine spread its rosy light ; 
But, sad mother, leave thy searching. 

All to thee is henceforth night. 

When the evening breezes waken, 

Comes the father to his hearth ; 
Inward woe his heart is breaking. 

But he mocks it with false mirth. 

** For he knows within his dwelling. 
Stillness like to death he*ll find. 
Hear his pallid partner moaning; 
No darling babe to soothe her mind." 

" For God's sake ! Undine, where are my parents ? " 
exclaimed the weeping Bertalda. "You certainly know; 
you must have discovered them, you wonderful creature^ 
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since otherwise you would never so have racked my heart. 
Are they already here ? Can I believe it possible ? " 

Her eyes glanced over the brilliant company and rested 
on an illustrious lady who sat next to her foster father ; 
then beckoned Undine towards the door, her eyes filled 
with the sweetest emotion. 

Where are then the poor anxious parents ? asked 
she, and the old fisherman with his wife came forth, hesi- 
tating, from the crowd of spectators. Their eyes turned 
inquiringly first towards Undine, and then towards the 
beautiful lady that was said to be their daughter. 

It is she !" exclaimed the enraptured Undine, and the 
two old people, weeping aloud and praising God, threw 
themselves on the neck of their newly discovered 
daughter. 

But Bertalda, indignant and terrified, rushed from their 
embrace. It was too much for her proud spirit, this dis- 
covery at such a moment, when she had thought to have 
eclipsed her former splendour, — ^a royal canopy and throne 
had not seemed too much for her ardent imagination. 

She could not but suspect that her rival had contrived 
all this in order to humiliate her before Huldbrand and 
the whole world. She inveighed against Undine, she 
abused the old people, and such vulgar expressions a? 
«* deceiver " and ** perjured people " escaped from her lips. 
Then said the old woman softly to herself : Alas ! Grod) 
she has become wicked^ and yet I feel in my heart she is 
my daughter.'' 

But the old fisherman had folded his hands and was 
praying that she might not be his daughter. 

Undine, pale as death, turned distractedly from the old 
people to Bertalda, and from Bertalda to the old people. 
Suddenly, all the heaven of happiness that she had pic- 
tured to herself was precipitated in an agony of terror 
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and grief^ that until now she had no conception of even 
in dreams. 

* " Have you then a soul ? have you really a soul ? ex- 
claimed 0he several times in her angry friend's ear, as if 
she would forcibly rouse her from a sudden insanity, or 
some terrible dream of night, that had paralysed her 
sensss. But Bertalda only becoming more indignant and 
enraged, the repudiated parents lamenting aloud their 
disappointment, and the whole company quarrelling and 
dividing itself into several factions, Undine b^ged in 
such a noble and dignified manner the privilege of speak- 
ing, at least once in her husband's house, that all around 
her were instantly silenced. She then advanced to the 
upper end of the table where Bertalda had seated herself, 
humiliated and proud, and spoke, while every eye was 
turned upon her, the following words 

" All you who appear so ill-satisfied and quarrelsome, 
and are disturbing my festivity with your furious parti- 
zanship, God knows, I cannot comprehend your selfish 
manners and hard ways of thinking, and I hope I shall 
not as long as I shall live I That I have introdnced this 
element of discord into our meeting, lay not to me, but 
rather lay it to yourselves ; for little as you may think so, 
it is the case. I have only a few more words to say 
to yoUf but those must be said. I have nothing falsified, 
and proofs further can I, and will I, not give you of 
my assertion than this, and I will swear it The same 
person told it to me who decoyed Bertalda from her 
parents in the wajter, and afterwards placed her in the 
path of the duke in the green laeadow." 

" She is a sorceress ! " exclaimed Bertalda, a witch ! 
she communicates with evil spirits! — sha confesses it 
herself!" 

"That do I not," said Undine, a whole heaven of in- 
p 
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nocence and candour beaming in hier eyes. " I am no 
witch : look on me, and say if I am." 

" She lies, then, and boasts," continued Bertalda, " and 
cannot prove that I am the child of these low people. 
My noble foster parents, take me, I beg you, from this 
company and this city, where they strive only to humi- 
liate and shame me." 

But the old and high-minded duke remained stationary, 
while his wife said: '*We must examine this matter 
thoroughly ; God forbid that I should move a step from 
this hall till I have satisfied myself of its truth or falsity." 

Then approached the old dame, respectfully, the duchess, 
fend said : " You have opened my heart, most noble Chris- 
tian lady. I must tell you, if this maiden is my daughter, 
she bears the mark of a violet between both shoulders, 
and a similar one on the instep of the left foot. If she 
will only go out of the room with me " 

" I will not unrobe myself before the peasant-woman," 
said Bertalda, turning her back disdainfully on her. 

" But before me, you certainly will," replied the duchess 
with great warmth ; "you will go with me in that room, 
young lady, and the good old woman will follow us." 

The three retired slowly from the hall, and the others 
remained in great expectation without speaking a word. 
After a short time, the parties interested returned — Ber- 
talda pale as death — and the duchess said : Right must 
be established ; I therefore proclaim that our lady hostess 
has spoken but the truth. Bertalda is the fisherman's 
daughter, and this is as much as it is necessary to explain 
to you." Here the noble couple went out with their 
foster-daughter, the fisherman and his wife followed at a 
sign from the duke, while the other guests retired silently, 
or softly whispering, and Undine sank weeping bitterly 
into her husband's arms* 
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CHAP. XII. 

IN WHAT MANNER THEY DEPARTED FROM THE IMPERIAi; 
CITY. 

It would have been more gratifying to the knight of 
Ringstetten if everything had happened on that day 
otherwise, but as it was, it formed no subject of regret to 
him, since his lovely wife had shown herself so noble, 
generous, and feeling. 

If I have given her a soul, said he to himself, I have 
assuredly given her a better than my own ; and now his 
thoughts ran only on how he could comfort his weeping 
partner, and for this purpose he resolved to leave the 
place with her the following day, since the remembrance 
of that banquet could not fail to be unpleasing to her. 
Certain it is, however, that people's opinion concerning 
her was not changed; many had expected something 
wonderful from her, and therefore they were not sur- 
prised at the singular discovery of Bertalda's origin, and 
every one who had seen that young lady's violent de^ 
portraent at the disclosure of her birth contracted an 
aversion to her. Of this the knight and his wife knew 
nothing, for such knowledge would have been as painful 
to Undine as if she herself had been blamed, and there- 
fore they considered they could do nothing better than 
leave the walls of the old city as soon as possible behind 
them. 

With the first dawn of morning a handsome carriage 
V 2 
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drove up to the door of the inn for Undine. The horses 
of Huldbrand and his attendants were pawing the pave- 
ment. The knight came forth leading his beautiful wife, 
when a fisher-girl stepped in their path. 

" We want no fish to-day," said Huldbrand to her, 
" we are setting off on a long journey." 

Then began the fisher-girl to weep bitterly, and now 
for the first time the married couple saw it was Bertalda. 
They entered again immediately the room with her, and 
learned from her that the duke and duchess had been so 
annoyed at her unfeeling conduct of the day before, that 
they had entirely withdrawn their protection from her; 
not, however, without first presenting her with a hand- 
some dowry. The fisherman also had received a valuable 
present, and had yesterday, with his wife, departed again 
to his little territory. 

" I would have gone with them," she continued, " but 

the old fisherman, who is said to be my father " He 

is really so, Bertalda," interrupted Undine. "Look you, the 
party whom you took to be the genius of the fountain 
related to me all the particulars. He endeavoured also 
to persuade me not to take you with me to Castle Ring- 
stetten, and for that purpose told me the secret of your 
birth." 

" Well, then ! " said Bertalda, " my father — since it 
must be so — said, * I will not take you with me till 
you are changed. Venture alone through the haunted 
forest to come to us, that shall the proof be that you 
have some regard for us ; but come not as a lady, come 
only as a fisher-girL' — I am now about to do as he said, 
since I am abandoned by all the world, and will as a 
poor fisher-girl live and die in solitude with my humble 
parents. But the wood is indeed terrible to me, frightful 
spectres live within it, and I am so timid. But what 
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help is there ? I came here only to beg pardon of the 
noble lady of Ringstetten, for all that yesterday I so 
unmannerly said. I feel, indeed, that you have well 
intended, fair lady, all you said, but you knew not how 
you would wound me, and then, in my anguish and an- 
noyance, there poured forth many disgraceful, rash words 
from my lips. Alas ! pardon I pardon ! I am already 
so unhappy ! Think only what I was yesterday morning 
early, or even yesterday at the beginning of your feast, 
and what I am now." 

She uttered these words through a torrent of tears, 
while Undine, weeping bitterly, fell on her neck. She 
remained there a long time before she could utter a 
word, and then said, You shall go with us to Ring- 
stetten, everything shall be as we formerly arranged it ; 
only, call me no more * Thou/ and * Madam,' and 
* Noble Lady.' Know, we were exchanged for one 
another when children ; yet then a like fate united us, 
and shall still further unite us in the closest bonds of 
afiection, so that no earthly power shall be able to remove 
it. Only, first, come with us to Ringstetten. How 
everythlrg shall be shared between us as sisters, we wii) 
arrange there." 

Bertalda looked timidly towards Huldbrand, who feel- 
ing sympathy with the beautiful maiden's position, took 
her hand, and begged her affectionately to entrust herself 
to his care and that of his wife. " Your parents,** said 
he, " shall receive a message, explaining the reason of 
your non-arrival ;" and much more he would have added 
respecting the worthy fisherman and his wife, but he saw 
that it gave Bertalda pain, and therefore refrained from 
further mention of them. 

Supporting her on his arm, he assisted her first into 
the carriage. Undine after her, and then trotted joyfully 
F 3 
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by the side. He urged the driver so quickly on, that 
they were soon beyond the boundary of the imperial 
city, and with it all sad remembrances were left behind ; 
so that the travellers, with greater spirits, began to ap- 
preciate the beautiful country through which their road 
lay. 

After several days* journey, they arrived, on a beau- 
tiful evening, at Castle Ringstetten. To the young 
knight, the stewards and servants had much to repre- 
sent, so that Undine was left alone with Bertalda. The 
two walked out on the high wall of the rampart, and de- 
lighted themselves in contemplating the beautiful land- 
scape which the fertile Suabia spread around them. 
Then approached them a tall man, who bowed courteously 
towards them, and who appeared to Bertalda to resemble 
the genius of the fountain in the imperial city. This 
conjecture became certainty as soon as she perceived 
Undine, indignant and threatening, wave him away, 
while with hasty steps, and shaking his head, he disap- 
peared once more in a neighbouring thicket. 

But Undine said, " Fear nothing, Bertalda ; this time 
the odious genius of the fountain shall do no harm to 
you." And with that, she related to her her whole 
history, — who she was, and how Bertalda had been de- 
coyed away from her parents, and she herself substituted 
in her place. Bertalda was at first very much frightened 
at this narration ; she believed her friend to be seized 
with a sudden fit of madness ; but the more she thought 
of it, the more she became convinced that everything 
Vas true, that Undine's words corresponded too exactly 
with former occurrences to permit her to entertain any 
doubt of their truth ; and still more were her convictions 
confirmed by on internal feeling which never fails to 
attend us in matters of truth. It was a singular circum- 
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stance to her that she should now he an actress in one of 
those wild stories which formerly she had known only by 
narration. She stared at Undine with awe and appre- 
hension^ and could not divest herself of a shudder that 
came between her and her friend ; nor was her surprise 
the less remarkable when, at their evening meal, she per- 
ceived how affectionate and kind the knight was towards 
a being who, since their last conversation, appeared to 
her more of a spirit than a fellow-mortal. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
IN WHAT MANNER THEY LIVED AT CASTLE BiKGSTEtTEN. 

The author of this story, both because it moves his own 
heart, and he wishes it to have a similar effect on that of 
others, begs thee, dear reader, for a favour. Pardon him, 
if he passes over a considerable space of time in a few 
words, and merely tells thee generally what therein hap- 
pened. He is well aware that it might be unfolded right 
skilfully, and step by step, — how Huldbrand's affection 
began to turn from Undine to Bertalda, and howBertalda 
met the young knight's passion with more intense love, — 
how they both began to look upon the young wife as an 
eccentric creature, more to be feared than pitied ; how 
Undine wept, and how her tears excited remorse in the 
knight's heart, without^ however, rekindling the old love; 
80 that, though he sometimes behaved affectionately to 
her, yet a cold shudder soon made him turn away to the 

more mortal Bertalda The author is well aware, 

all this might have been explicitly drawn out, and perhaps 
should have been so ; but it would have afflicted him too 
much, since he has witnessed similar things, and avoids 
even in recollection the calling up of their shadow. Thou, 
too^ mayest probably have experienced a similar feeling, 
dear reader, since such is the lot of mortal man. It is 
well for thee, if thou hast rather received than inflicted 
the injury, since, in this case, it is more blessed to receive 
than to give. Then a loving anguish will shoot through 
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tby soul at the mention of the event, and perhaps a soft 
tear will course down thy cheek over the faded cluster of 
flowers in which you before so heartily rejoiced. But we 
have said enough ; we will not pierce our hearts with a 
thousand separate stings, but only shortly recollect that 
everything happened as I have stated. 

Poor Undine was very sad, and the other two were 
little more pleased, especially Bertalda, who, if the least 
obstacle occurred to any of her wishes, immediately laid 
it to the jealous opposition of the injured wife. She had^ 
too, accustomed herself to a very haughty demeanour 
towards Undine, to which the latter submitted with sad 
resignation, and which contemptuous conduct was usually 
encouraged, in the most decided manner, by the now in- 
fatuated Huldbrand. 

What yet more disturbed the inhabitants of the castle, 
were all sorts of mysterious apparitions that encountered 
Huldbrand and Bertalda in the vaulted passages of the 
building, and of which before nothing had been heard or 
seen in the memory of man. The tall white man, in whom 
Huldbrand recognised the uncle Kiihlebom, and Bertalda 
the spectral genius of the fountain, appeared often threat- 
eningly to both, but more especially to Bertalda, so thai 
the latter had been more than once made severely ill 
through fright, and had thought repeatedly, in consc'* 
quence, of quitting the castle. But, partly because she 
was too much in love with Huldbrand, and she trusted to 
her own innocence, since no confession of love had oc- 
curred between them, and partly because she knew not 
where to direct her steps, she decided on remaining where 
she was. 

The old fisherman bad, to the message of the Knight 
of Ringstetten that Bertalda was with him, with some 
marks of the pen difficult to decypher, and yet as good 
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as his old age and long disuse of writing pennitfed him 
to form, returned answer : — have now become a poor 
old widower, since my dear^ affectionate wife is dead* 
However solitary I may be, sitting alone in the hut, yet 
I prefer Bertalda's remaining with you to coming to join 
me. Only, she must cause no sorrow to my darling Un- 
dine, otherwise she will have my curse." 

The last words Bertalda cast to the wind ; but the per<* 
mission to remain, that her father had granted, she availed 
herself of, and thus, in similar circumstances, are we all 
accustomed to do. 

One day, when Huldbrand had ridden out. Undine 
called together the whole household, and requested them 
to briqg a large stone, and cover with it the magnificent 
fountain which was situated in the middle of the court- 
yard of the castle. The servants complained that they 
should then be under the necessity of bringing water 
from the valley beneath. Undine smiled sadly, and said, 
am sorry to increase your work, dear children; I 
would willingly bring up the water- vessels myself, but 
this fountain must be closed. Believe me when I say 
that there is no other way of preventing greater calamity 
than by at once sealing it up." 

The whole household were delighted at having it in 
their power to oblige their gentle mistress ; they asked 
no further questions, but seized the huge stone. This 
raised itself under their hands, and was already sus- 
pended over the fountain, when Bertalda came running 
and crying out, they should not close it, as from this 
fountain was brought the water for her toile^ and which 
did her complexion so much good ; she would therefore 
by no means suffer it to be closed up. But Undine, pre- 
serving her usual gentle demeanour, insisted with a sin- 
gular firmness of purpose on her directions being carried 
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into effect, saying, as mistress of the house, it belonged 
to her to regulate the affairs of the domestics according 
to her best judgment ; and to nobody was she account- 
able for this but to her lord and husband. 

" Look, oh I look," exclaimed the indignant and angry 
Bertalda, how the poor, beautiful water is foaming and 
agitating itself because it is about to be shut out from 
the bright light of the sun, and also from the joyful gaze 
of men, for whose mirror it was created." 

Indeed the water in the fountain was hissing and foam- 
ing in a wonderful manner ; it appeared as if something 
within was struggling to wrest itself to the surface ; but 
Undine, on seeing this, urged only the more earnestly 
the fulfilment of her commands. There was little need 
for it. The servants of the castle were as delighted to 
obey their gentle mistress as to cross Bertalda's pride, 
and however previously she might storm and threaten, 
the stone lay, in a short time, over the opening of the 
fountain. Undine, in the meantime, leant thoughtfully 
over it, and wrote with her beautiful finger on its surface* 
She must, however, have had some very sharp graving 
instrument in her hand, since when she retired, and the 
others went up to examine it, they found some singular 
characters engraved on the stone, and of which none had 
ever seen the like before. 

On the knight's return home, Bertalda encountered 
him with tears and complaints of Undine's behaviour. 
He cast a severe glance upon her, and the poor wife, very 
much depressed, fixed her eyes upon the ground. She, 
however, said, with great composure, " My lord and hus- 
band does not censure a slave before he has heard him ; 
how much less, then, his own wife ? " 

Speak! — what excited you to this singular conduct ?" 
said the knight, with a stern countenance^ 
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" I would wish to tell you when we are alone," sighed 
Undine. 

You can tell me just as well in Bertalda's presence," 
replied he. 

" Yes, if you command me," said Undine ; " but do 
not command me, I beg and pray of you!" 

She looked so humble, affectionate, and obedient, that 
the knight*s heart was lit up with a sunbeam of better 
times. He took her kindly on his arm, and led her into 
his room, where she began to speak in the following 
manner : — 

"You know well my wicked uncle Kiihleborn, my 
loved lord, and have often encountered him with displea- 
sure in the halls of the castle : Bertalda has he often 
frightened so, that she has become seriously ill This he 
does because he is without a soul — a mere elementary 
mirror of the external world, while of the world within 
he is able to give no reflection. Then, too, he sees some- 
times that you are displeased with me ; that 1 in my 
childish nature weep at this; and that Bertalda eyen, 
perhaps at the same moment, accidentally laughs. Thus 
he imagines that everything is wrong with us, and mixes, 
therefore, unbidden, in various ways with our circle. Of 
what use is it that I scold him ; that I send him away 
indignant ? He does not believe a word I say ; his poor 
nature has no conception of how closely united are the 
joys and sorrows of love, and that their union is so inti^ 
mate, that no power is able to separate them. Tears are 
followed by smiles, and smiles spring forth in the midst 
of tears!" 

She looked up at Huldbrand smiling and weeping ; the 
image of the old love revived in his heart. She per- 
ceived it, folded him more endearingly in her arms, and 
continued, in the midst of blissful tears : — 
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"Thus, then, when the disturber of our peace would 
not be appeased with words, I was forced to shut the door 
on him, and the only entrance by which he has access to 
us is that fountain. From the other water-spirits of the 
country is he separated by the neighbouring valleys, and 
further up on the Danube, where many of lus worthy 
friends foam along, begins his kingdom. Therefore I 
have caused the stone to be placed over the opening of 
the fountain, and have engraved characters on it which 
will baffle all the skill of my indignant uncle, so that he 
now, neither you, me, nor Bertalda will be able further 
to annoy. Men could, indeed, in spite of the characters, 
easily remove the stone ; nothing hinders them. You 
can, therefore, if you wish, easily grant Bertalda's re- 
quest ; but assuredly she knows not what she asks. To- 
wards her has the unmannerly Kiihleborn particular 
hatred ; and if many things should happen which he has 
predicted to me, and which might well happen without 
your intending any evil — alas I dearest, you might even 
yourself be exposed to danger.'' 

Huldbrand felt deeply in his heart the magnanimity of 
his beautiful wife, her activity in confining her formidable 
defender, at the very moment that Bertalda was enraged 
with her for closing the fountain. He folded her lovingly 
in his arms, and said, deeply moved, "The stone remains, 
and always shall remain, as you wish it, my darling 
Undine!" 

She caressed him with grateful joy for the long defer- 
red tokens of aflfection, and said at length, " My dearest 
lord, you are so exceedingly gentle and kind to-day, that 
I am induced to request a favour of you. See, now, it is 
with you as with summer ; even in its highest glory it 
often wears a crown of lightning and tempest, and gleams 
in magnificent beauty, in which it resembles a Being and 
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God on earth. Thus, too, it fares with you : sometimes 
you threaten and storm with words and looks, and al- 
though that may be very becoming to you, yet I cannot 
help sometimes, in my silliness, from weeping at it. 
But never let me see you in that mood upon a river, op 
anywhere close to water, since, in that case, my relations 
would acquire a right over me. Inexorably they would 
tear me in their anger from your sight, since they would 
believe that one of their race was injured, and 1 must then, 
my whole life long, dwell below in the crystal palaces, and 
shall never be allowed again to visit you ; or, should they 
send me up to you, then — oh God ! it would be more bitter 
than before! No, no, dearest husband, if you have any 
love for your poor Undine, let it never come to that !" 

He promised faithfully to do as she requested: the 
young couple entered again the apartment, inexpressibly 
happy and affectionate. That moment entered Bertalda, 
with some work-people whom she had previously in- 
structed, and said, with a peevish air which she had for 
some time accustomed herself to, " Now the secret con-p 
versation is finished, the stone can doubtless be removed. 
Go out, workmen, and remove it." 

But the knight, very indignant at her presumption, 
said, in a few impressive words, " The stone will remain." 
He also censured Bertalda for her deportment towards 
his wife, upon which the work-people, with secret satis- 
faction, went out, and Bertalda, on her part, pale as death, 
hastened to her chamber. 

At the hour of their evening ireal, no Bertalda made 
her appearance. They sent to seek her, but the attendant 
found her rooms empty, and brought back a sealed note, 
directed to the knight. With apprehension he opened it, 
and read: — 

" I feel with shame that I am only a poor fisher-girL 
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That I for a moment forgot it, I will make atonement in 
the poor hut of my parents. Adieu, both you and your 
lovely wife." 

Undine's heart was sadly afflicted ; she begged Huld- 
brand to hasten after her friend and bring her back. 
Alas ! she had no occasion to urge it ; his passion for 
Bertalda broke out more strongly than ever. He has- 
tened round the whole castle, asking every one if they 
had seen which way the beautiful fugitive had gone. He 
could learn nothing, and was already on his horse, in the 
court-yard of the castle, determined at hazard to ride 
after her the way by which he had brought her to the 
castle* when there came a page, who informed him that 
he had seen the young lady on the road leading to the 
black valley. Swift as an arrow the knight sprang 
through the castle-gate in the direction indicated, with- 
out, however, hearing Undine's heart-stricken cry, which 
followed him from the window, — 

**Not to the black valley, Huldbrand! Not there ! — 
or, if you will go, take, oh ! take me with you !" 

When she saw, however, that her entreaties were ut- 
tered in vain, she commanded her white palfrey to be 
saddled, and trotted off after the knight, without allowing 
any attendant to follow her. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

HOW BERTALDA WAS LED HOHE BT THE KNIGBT. 

The Black Valley lies deep in the mouBtaiii& What it is 
now called I am unable to say, but at that time it was so 
named by the people of the country from its deep obscu- 
rity, which, with lofty trees, among which, especially, 
were many pines, overspread the plain. Kven the brook 
which flowed between the rocks appeared quite dark, 
and by no means so joyful as water generally is which 
has the circuit of the blue sky immediately above it 

Already, though the twilight was only just beginning 
to fall, had it become completely dark and gloomy between 
the mountains. The knight trotted along the border of 
the brook very anxiously, and soon began to fear that by 
his delay he would allow the fugitive to advance too far 
before him. This presently gave place to the fear that 
in his great haste to overtake her he would pass her by 
somewhere, in case she wished to conceal herself from 
him. He was, indeed, already pretty deep in the valley 
and his only thought was that he must soon come up with 
the maiden in case he was on the right track. The fear 
that he might not be so, caused his heart to beat with re- 
doubled apprehension. Where would the delicate Ber- 
talda find refuge, if he found her not, from the threaten- 
ing storm of night which always burst more fearfully over 
the valley ? Thus thinking, he saw at length something 
white, at the bottom of the mountain, glittering through 
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the branches. He believed he could recognise Bertalda's 
robe, and made towards it. His horse, however, would 
not proceed : it reared so violently, and he had so little 
time to lose that he — especially as he saw it would be 
difficult to pass the thickets on horseback— dismounted 
and tied the furious steed to an elm ; after which he began 
carefully to penetrate the thickets. The branches beat 
annoyingly against his forehead and face, sprinkling him 
with the cold moisture of the evening dew; a distant 
thunder murmured on the other side of the mountain ; 
while everything around him looked so singular that he 
began to be seized with apprehension concerning the 
white figure, which lay not far from him on the ground. 
Yet he could distinctly ascertain it was a sleeping or 
swooning woman in long white garments such as Bertalda 
had worn the day before. He stepped right before it, 
rustled the branches, and made a noise with his sword, 
but it moved not. 

Bertalda ! " exclaimed he, first gently and then louder. 
She heard not : and when at last he gave utterance to the 
dear name with greater force, a harsh echo resounded 
from the summit of the mountains, Bertalda ! " — ^but the 
sleeper remained motionless. He bent over her. The 
darkness of the valley and the falling night allowed him 
no opportunity to discern distinctly her features ; but when 
he, with great apprehension, had knelt on the ground, a 
sudden gleam of lightning illumined the whole valley. He 
then saw a terribly distorted countenance close before 
him, that exclaimed, with sepulchral voice, " Grive me a 
kiss, you enamoured swain." 

With a cry of horror, Huldbrand sprang on his feet. 
The frightful figure stood beside him. " Go home ! " it 
cried ; " the demons are awake. Go home ! or otherwise 
you are mine ; " and he endeavoured to seize him with his 
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long white arms. *^ Mischievous Kiihleborn,'' exclaimed 
the knight, recovering his courage, " what do you want, 
you goblin ? There, take your kiss." 

And furious he raised his sword on high, and SFtrack 
at the figure ; but the latter vanished like foam, and a 
stream of water wetting the knight through and through 
left him no doubt with what foe he had been engaged. 

He wishes to frighten me back from my pursuit of 
Bertalda,*' said the knight aloud, and thinks I shall be 
afraid of his silly tricks, and leave the poor anguish- 
stricken maiden in his power to exert his cruelty upon. 
But that will I not, weak spirit of the elements ! What 
the heart of a man can do when it is resolutely deter- 
mined, the poor goblin can never understand/^ 

He felt the truth of his words^ and with them a new 
courage spring up in his soul. It appeared also as if 
fortune assisted him, since he was only a few paces dis- 
tant from his fastened steed, when he heard distinctly 
Bertalda*s weeping voice, as she, not far from the in- 
creasing noise of the thunder and storm, was weeping 
before him. With flying footsteps he hastened to the 
sound, and found the trembling maiden as she was at- 
tempting to climb the heights before her, in order, by 
some means or other, to escape from the terrible darkness 
of the valley below. He stepped affectionately before her ; 
and, bold and proud as her resolution had been before, 
she could not help feeling a sensation of happiness that 
he who was dearest to her should rescue her from this 
terrible solitude and carry her back to the joyful life in 
the castle. 

She followed almost without resistance, but so ex- 
hausted that the knight was glad to bring her to his steed ; 
which he now quickly loosed, in order to place the beau- 
tiful truant upon it, and then lead it by the bridle care- 
fully through the unknown shades of the valley. 
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But the horse had become completely wild from the 
mad apparition of Kiihlebom. Even the knight would 
have had considerable trouble to mount the restive ex- 
cited creature ; — ^to place the trembling Bertalda upon it 
was impossible. They therefore determined to proceed 
home on foot. Leading the horse hy the bridle, the 
knight supported with the other arm the exhausted 
maiden. Bertalda exerted all the strength in her power 
in order to escape from the dreadful valley as quickly as 
possible ; but exhaustion weighed her down like lead, and 
all her limbs trembled, partly on account of the terrible 
anguish with which Kiihleborn had inspired her, and partly 
because of the terror awakened in her by the roar of the 
storm and thunder through the thickets of the mountain. 

At length she slipped from the supporting arm of her 
guide, and, sinking on the turf, said, *^ Leave me here, 
noble sir ; I shall atone by my punishment for my folly, 
and in this manner must perish through fatigue and an- 
guish." 

Never, never, fair lady, will I leave you !" exclaimed 
Huldbrand, at the same time vainly endeavouring to re- 
strain his excited steed, which more furiously than before 
began to plunge and rear : the knight was only too glad 
to be able to keep it at a sufficient distance from Bertalda 
so as not to inspire her with fresh terror. But when he 
moved his furious horse a few paces further on, she began 
immediately to call after him in the most moving tones, 
afraid that he was actually going to leave her in the ter- 
rible wilderness. He scarcely knew what to do. Wil- 
lingly would he have given the furious animal its liberty 
to rush through the night and exhaust its spirits in plung- 
ing, had he not feared that it would dash with its iron- 
shod hoofs over the very spot where Bertalda lay. 
During this distressing embarrassment it was an inex- 
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pressible relief when he heard a waggon slowly descend- 
ing the stonj path behind him. He called aloud for 
assistance : a manly voice returned answer, bidding him 
have patience, but promising to help him; and soon after- 
wards two grey horses appeared through the bushes, and 
alongside of them their driver, in the white dress of a 
carter. On the top of the waggon was spread a large 
sheet of white linen, with which the goods that he was 
conveying were covered. On a loud " Woa " from the 
mouth of the master, the obedient horses stood still. He 
then came towards the knight, and helped him to restrain 
his fiery steed. 

" I know well," said he, " what is the matter with the 
horse ; the first time I travelled this way my own were 
no better : the reason of it is, a malicious water spirit 
dwells here, who is fond of playing off his pranks ; but I 
have learnt a charm which, if you will allow me to whisper 
in your horse's ear, it will soon be as quiet as my own 
greys there." 

" Try your charm, then, and help us quickly," said the 
impatient knight. Then the waggoner drew the head of 
the spirited creature down, and whispered something in 
its ear. Immediately it stood subdued and still, and only 
its quickened breathing and foaming coat showed how 
excited it had previously been. There was not much 
time for Huldbrand to inquire how this had been accom- 
plished. He agreed with the waggoner that Bertalda 
should be put on the top of the waggon, where, according 
to his account, white cotton in packages lay, and thus he 
should convey her to Castle Eingstetten, while the knight 
would follow on his horse behind. But that animal ap- 
peared so exhausted from his previous fury that he could 
not carry his master so far ; therefore the waggoner pro- 
posed to him to mount the vehicle with Bertalda, while 
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his horse could follow attached behind. It is all down 
hillj** said he; "and that will make it light for my 
greys." 

The knight accepted the offer : he mounted the waggon 
with Bertalda, while his horse followed quietly behind, 
and firmly and carefully the waggoner walked beside 
them. 

In the stillness of the now deepening night, while the 
storm sounded further and less violently, in the pleasure 
able feeling of security and a fortunate escape, a con- 
fidential conversation sprang up between Huldbrand and 
Bertalda. With flattering words he scolded her for her 
impetuous flight ; with humility and feeling she excused 
herself ; and through everything that she said gleamed 
out, like a lamp guiding the beloved through night and 
darkness, that he was still master of her heart. The 
knight felt the sense of her speech much more than he 
had paid attention to the connection of it, and replied to 
that sense. Then exclaimed the waggoner suddenly with 
a loud voice, " Up, my greys I Up with your feet ! Pull 
together, greys ! Think of your breeding ! " 

The knight leant over the side of the waggon, and 
saw that the horses were in the midst of a foaming stream, 
through which they forded, or rather swam, the wheels 
of the waggon flashing and foaming like the wheels of a 
water mill : the driver had got up out of the foaming 
water on to the waggon. 

" What sort of a road is this ? It goes in the middle 
of a stream,** said Huldbrand to his guide. " No, sir," 
replied the latter, smiling ; " it is quite the reverse. The 
stream leads in the middle of the road. Look around you 
only, and see how everything is overflowed." 

Indeed, the rising water was visibly rushing and foam- 
ing over the whole valley. " It is Kiihlebom, the mali- 
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cious water spirit, who wishes to drown us/' exclaiinei 
the knight. " Have you no charm against him, friend ?** 

" I have only one/* said the waggoner ; " but I cannot 
and may not use it until you know who I am/' 

" Is this a time for enigmas ? " said the knight* « The 
flood is mounting higher ; and of what consequence ia it 
to me to know who you are ? " 

** It may be of consequence, though,*' said the wag- 
goner, " since I am Kiihlebom." With that he pushed 
his ugly face grinning in the waggon. But the waggon 
remained a waggon no longer ; the horses were no longer 
horses ; all disappeared in the whirling flood ; and even 
the waggoner, appearing as a gigantic wave, seized the 
rein of the vainly struggling horse, and dragged him 
under the water ; then, rising again, he hung suspended, 
like a liquid tower, over the heads of the floating pair^ 
threatening to bury them irretrievably in the flood. 

But at this instant the gentle voice of Undine sounded 
like a silver bell through the din ; the moon shone forth 
on the waters, and, with it, Undine became visible on 
the heights of the mountains above. She rebuked, she 
threatened the waves ; the appalling watery tower dis- 
appeared, muttering and murmuring ; gently ran the flood 
beneath the splendour of the moon ; and, as a white dove. 
Undine flew down from the heights above, seized the 
knight and Bertalda, and bore them with her to a fresh, 
green spot, above the watery element, where, by her de- 
voted attentions, she soon dispelled their terrors and fears. 
Then, helping Bertalda on the white palfrey, which had 
borne her thither, they set out, and all three arrived at 
Castle Ringstetten.. 
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thr THE JOURNEY TO VIENNA. 

e 

, Thet lived after the last occurrence still and peacefully 

^ [, at the castle, the knight recognising more and more the 
^ generous character of his wife^ which she had so nohly 
shown in hastening after and rescuing him in the Black 
J. VaUey, where Kiihleborn's power again commenced. 
Undine herself experienced that peace and satisfaction 
which never fail to accompany the spirit so long as it is 
satisfied it has done its duty ; and at the same time, in 
the newly awakened love and esteem of her husband^ she 
was gladdened by many gleams of hope and joy. 
^ Bertalda, on the other hand, showed herself grateful, 

^ humble, and bashful, without tiding any credit to herself 

for these newly exhibited qualities. As often as either 
Undine or Huldbrand wished to explain to her the cause 
of the fountain's being covered, or to say something con- 
cerning the adventure in the Black Valley, she imme- 
diately arrested them, begging them to excuse her, since 
Bhe was too much ashamed at the recollection of the 
fountain, and too much frightened at the remembrance 
of the Black Valley. She therefore learned nothing 
further from either of them, and what would it have 
benefited her if she had. Joy and peace had now evi- 
dently taken up their abode at Castle Ringstetten. The 
three gave themselves up in perfect security to the en- 
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joyment of the present^ and deemed that life could never 
more produce aught but charming flowers and fruits. 

In such joyous security the winter came and went, 
and spring with its emerald step and light blue sky 
smiled on the happy trio. It seemed as if their minds 
reflected the spring, and as if spring cast back its gay 
colours on their existence. What wonder then that its 
storks and swallows excited in them the desire to travel ! 
Thus^ while they were one morning wandering joyously 
by the sources of the Danube, Huldbrand dilated on the 
magniflcence of the noble stream, of the fertile countries 
through which it flowed, of the imperial city which glit- 
tered on its banks, and above all how with each ripple it 
became more beautiful and imposing. 

It must be delightful," exclaimed B/ertalda, to trace 
it down to Vienna ! " but immediately afterwards sunk into 
her former humility and bashfulness, blushing deeply at 
her outbreak of feeling. This moved Undine much, and 
with the most generous desire to gratify her friend's 
wish, she said, " What hinders us from taking this jour- 
ney ? " Bertalda leaped with joy at the thought, and the 
two friends began to dwell with rapture on this charming 
excursion upon the Danube. Huldbrand also joyfully 
agreed, only once apprehensively whispering in Undine's 
ear, " But there Kiihleborn's power again commences.'* 

" Let him only come," she replied, smiling. " I am 
with you, and before me he dare play none of his tricks." 

With that was the last objection removed ; they pre- 
pared for the journey, and soon, with the most delightful 
hopes and joyous spirits, set out on their excursion. 

But wonder not^ O man, if everything happens difPer- 
ently to what you expect. The mischievous power that 
lies in wait for our destruction willingly lulls its selected 
victim asleep with sweet songs and golden delusions; 
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while, on the other hand, the preserving messenger of 
heayen often knocks sharply and terribly at our door. 

The first days of their excursion down the Danube 
had been inexpressibly charming; the scenery was 
also continually improving as they floated down the 
bosom of the proud winding stream. But in an otherwise 
most charming country, from whose beauties they had 
promised themselves the sweetest enjoyment, the un-^ 
tameable Elihlebom without disguise began openly to 
annoy them. He caused them indeed mere annoyances, 
since Undine often reproved the rising wave or the con- 
trary wind; and these always, at her command, sunk 
in silence. But again came the annoyance, and again it 
became necessary to exert her authority, so that the 
pleasure of the small party was thus entirely destroyed. 

The boatmen too whispered fearfully to one another, 
and looked with distrust on the excursionists ; their ser- 
vants too became more and more restless, and began to 
regard their master and mistress with doubtful glances. 
Huldbrand said often to himself, This comes of one race 
not marrying with a similar race — ^from a man marrying 
a mermaid." 

He excused himself as we all generally like to do, 
saying often internally, I did not know that she was a 
mermaid ; it is my misfortune that every step is inter- 
rupted and crossed by the mad frolics of her kinsfolk, 
but it is not my fault." 

With such like thoughts he in some measure strength- 
ened himself, but, on the other hand, he always became 
more indignant and irritable with Undine. He already 
regarded her with angry looks, and the poor wife but too 
well understood the cause. Through that, and exhausted 
by the incessant exertions Kiihleborn's artifices required 
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of her, she sank towards OTening, lulled by the rocking 
of the boat, into a deep sleep. 

But scarcely had she closed her eyes than there ap- 
peared to every one in the boat, look wherever he would> 
a frightfully distorted man's head rising from the water, 
not like that of a person swimmings but perpendicularly, 
as if fastened on the surface of the water, yet floating 
along with them as the barque moved on. When each 
would show the other what frightened him, he saw in his 
comrade's face the same look of terror that was impressed 
on his own, but their hands and eyes were pointed in 
another direction, where, before them also, the half- 
grinning, half-threatening monster seemed to stand. As 
they would show to one another the object that terrified 
them, and all exclaimed, "Look there!" "No, there!" 
— a frightful vision became visible to all, and the whole 
river round the boat swarmed with these horrible forms. 
At the cry of terror they raised Undine awoke: before her 
all the misshapen faces disappeared. But Huldbrand 
was terribly excited by such hideous apparitions. He 
would have burst out in wild execrations ; only Undine, 
with a timid glance and in the most entreating tones, 
Said, "For God's sake, my husband! we are on the 
river ! Do not be angry with me now I ** 

The knight was silent, and sank back in deep thought. 
Undine whispered in his ear, " Were it not better, dar- 
ling, if we gave up this foolish voyage, and returned to 
Castle Ringstetten in peace?" 

But Huldbrand muttered angrily, "Must I then become 
a prisoner in my own castle, and breathe only when the 

fountain is closed ? I wish that your mad relations 

At this expression Undine placed her hand caressingly 
on his lips. He became sUent, and continued so, re* 
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volving in his own mind many things that Uddine had 
previously told him. 

In the meantime Bertalda was occupied with a crowd 
of singular thoughts. She knew much of Undine's ori- 
gin, and yet not ail ; especially was the formidable Kiihle-* 
bom a terrible but completely dark enigma to her, — so 
much so that she had scarcely yet heard his name. Musing 
on all these wonderful things, she unclasped, almost with- 
out being conscious of it, a golden necklace which Huld- 
brand on one of the former days of their journey had 
bought her of a travelling hawker, and allowed it to float 
over the surface of the stream, half dreamingly delighted 
with the beautiful reflection that shone in the clear spark- 
ling water, tinted with the evening beams* Then sud- 
denly an enormous hand extended itself through the 
Danube, seized the necklace, and disappeared with it 
under the water. Bertalda shrieked aloud, and a mock- 
ing laugh resounded from the bottom of the stream. 
Now, the knight could contain himself no longer. Spring- 
ing up, he execrated all who thus presumptuously an- 
noyed himself and friends, and challenged them, whether 
syrens or mermaids, to appear before his naked sword. 
Bertalda wept at the same time for the loss of her dearly 
prized ornament, and thus with her tears poured oil on the 
knight's anger. During all this time Undine held her 
hand over the side of the skifl; immersed in the water, 
gently murmuring to herself, and only at times interrupt- 
ing her singular whispering soliloquy to beg her husband, 
entreatingly, not to scold her. My dearest lord, do not 
scold me here I Scold all others, whoever you will ; but 
do not scold me ! — at least here; — you know why !" And, 
indeed, although the knight was choking with rage^ he 
refrained from any word immediately against her. Then 
she brought forth, with the dripping hand she had held 
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in the water, a coral necklace of surpassing beauty,— so 
beautiful, indeed, that the eyes of every one were dazzled 
with its brightness* Accept this," she said, offering it 
kindly to Bertalda. I have requested it to be brought 
as a slight compensation for your loss ; and do not grieve 
any more, poor child!" 

But the knight sprang between them, tore the beauti- 
ful present from Undine's hand, threw it again into the 
waves, and exclaimed, bursting with rage, " So you still 
have a connection with them I In the name of all the 
witches, go and remain among them with your presents, 
and leave us mortals in peace — ^you enchantress I " 

Poor Undine stared at him, her eyes streaming with 
tears, her hand stretched out as when she had first so 
generously wished to compensate Bertalda's loss with her 
beautiful gift. Then she began to sob as if her heart 
would break, like a dear child, completely innocent, who 
has been most bitterly and wantonly blamed. At length 
she said, completely worn out, Alas ! dear friend, alas ! 
farewell ! — they shall not harm you ; only remain true, 
that I may have the power to defend you ! Alas ! but I 
must now go hence, in the spring-tide of life and youth ! 
Oh ! woe, woe I what have you done ? Oh ! woe, woe, 
woe!" And she disappeared over the side of the boat. 
Whether she plunged into the stream, or melted away in 
it, it is impossible to say ; it was like both, and yet nei- 
ther. But soon she was completely lost in the Danube. 
Only little waves whispering sobbed around the boat, and 
they could almost be heard to say, " Oh ! woe, woe, woe ! 
Alas! remain true. Oh, woe!" 

But Huldbrand threw himself, with scalding tears, on 
the deck of the boat, and a deep swoon soon thi'ew her 
oblivious veil over the wretched knight. 
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CHAR XVI. 

OF huldbband's further career. 

Shall we say alas I or is it fortunate that our mourning 
has so short a duration ? — I mean that deep grief which 
seems to spring from the very fountain of our life, 
which identifies itself so with the lost object of our love 
that we become no more bereaved, and a holj despon- 
dency takes the place of the departed the whole life 
through, until at last we reach that resting place where 
she has already been borne. All good men, indeed, feel 
this sacred grief ; but it is no longer the first deep be- 
reavement of our souls ; other, strange figures thrust them- 
selves between our life and its shadow, till at length we 
experience the transitoriness of all earthly things, to our 
bitter regret ; therefore I must still say, " Alas I that our 
mourning should have so short a duration ! " 

The Knight of Bingstetten felt this, but whether for 
his benefit we shall learn in the course of our narrative. 
At first he could do nothing else than always weep, as the 
poor gentle Undine had wept when he tore the bright 
ornament from her hand with which she so generously 
and affectionately would have reconciled everything ; and 
then he stretched out his hand as she had done, and wept 
afresh, like his departed spouse. He nourished the sweet 
hope that life would become exhausted with weeping; 
and has not the same thought occurred to many of us, 
with painful joy, in deep affliction ? 
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Bertalda wept with him, and they lived long together, 
quietly and sadly, at Castle Ringstetten, cherishing the 
memory of Undine's goodness, while their former attach- 
ment was almost entirely forgotten. Therefore the good 
Undine came often at this time to Huldbrand in dreams ; 
she caressed him gently and affectionately, and went away 
still weeping, so that, on awaking, he was often at a loss 
to ascertain whether his cheeks were wet with her tears 
or his own. 

But these visits in dreams became less frequent^ in 
time the grief of the knight less oppressive ; yet, would 
he, perhaps, his whole life through, have had no other 
wish than thus to cherish the memory of Undine and 
speak of her, had not the old fisherman unexpectedly 
arrived at the castle, and desired Bertalda, as his child, 
to accompany him home. Undine's disappearance had 
become known to him, and he would no longer permit 
that his daughter should remain with the widowed knight 
at the castle. 

" Whether my daughter loves me or not, I do not now 
care to ascertain ; but her character is at stake, and 
when that is in question, no other thought can be enter- 
tained." 

This determination of the old fisherman, and the ter- 
rible solitude which the knight, in the halls and galleries 
of the desolate castle, would feel after Bertalda*s depar- 
ture, brought now to light what formerly had slumbered 
in the grief of Undine's loss — the attachment of Huld- 
brand for the beautiful Bertalda. The fisherman had 
much to say against the proposed wedding. Undine had 
been very dear to the old man, and he thought that her 
mere disappearance could scarcely be accounted as her 
death ; but even allowing that her corpse lay stiff and 
cold at the bottom of the Danube, or had been carried 
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out by the waves to the ocean, yet Bertalda was not 
entirely free from the circumstances of her death, and it 
was by no means seemly that she should step into the 
place of the poor departed. But the fisherman had also 
much affection for the knight : the prayers of his daugh- 
ter, who had now become much more gentle and respect- 
ful, as also her tears for Undine's loss, must have had 
their effect, since he remained in the castle without fur- 
ther opposition to the marriage. A messenger was in- 
stantly despatched for Father Heilm^mn, who in former 
happy days had united Undine and Huldbrand, to invite 
the assistance of his second services at the knight*s union 
at the castle. 

The pious man had scarcely read through the letter of 
the Knight of Bingstetten than he made much greater 
haste to arrive at the castle than the messenger had made 
on the road to him. If his breath failed him in his rapid 
course, or his old limbs were exhausted with fatigue, he 
said to himself, Perhaps it is not too late to prevent a 
din ; sink not, therefore, withered body, before I arrive 
at the castle I and with renewed energy he pressed for- 
ward, stopping neither to rest nor recruit himself, until, 
late one evening, he entered the shady court of Castle 
Bingstetten. 

The affianced couple sat arm in arm under the trees, 
the old fisherman, deep in thought, by the side of them. 
Scarcely, however, did they perceive Father HeiLoaann, 
than they sprang to meet him with hearty welcome. But 
he, in a few words, asked the bridegroom to retire with 
him into the castle. When the latter looked surprised, 
and hesitated to comply with his request, the pious man 
said, " I scarcely know why 1 wish to speak to you in 
private, Sir Huldbrand von Bingstetten; what I have 
to say concerns Bertalda and the fisherman as much as 
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you ; and what one must hear at some time may as well 
be spoken now. Are you, then, so certain, Sir Knight 
Huldbrand, that your first wife is dead ? I scarcely think 
so. I will, indeed, say nothing about the wonderful state 
of existence in which she may now be, since I know no- 
thing certain of it ; but how pious and faithful a wife she 
was, there can be no manner of doubt. The last fourteen 
nights has she stood, in a dream, at my bedside, wringing 
her delicate hands in agony, and sighing, ' Alas I hinder 
him, dear father ; I still live. Oh ! save his life ! — save 
his soul ! ' 

I understood nothing of this till your messenger came ; 
and then I hastened hither, not to unite, but to separate, 
what it is not lawful to join together. Leave her, Huld- 
brand I Leave him, Bertalda ! He belongs to another. 
And look at his grief — at those blanched cheeks of his, 
for his lost wife — is that the countenance of a bride- 
groom ? No ; and the spirit tells me that if you do not 
relinquish him you will never be happy!" 

The three felt in their hearts that Father Heilmann 
spoke the truth, but they would not believe it Even the 
old fisherman had now become so infatuated that hQ 
thought it could not be otherwise than as they had so 
often arranged on that day. They all, therefore, opposed 
a resolute, obstinate determination to all the priest said, 
who, shaking his head, and oppressed with sorrow, left 
the castle, without deigning to accept their ofiered shelter 
for the night, or even to taste the refreshments spread 
before him. 

Huldbrand persuaded himself that Father Heilmann 
was a hypochondriac, and sent at daybreak to a priest in 
a neighbouring cloister, who, without any difficulty, pro- 
mised to perform the marriage ceremony in a few days. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

OF THE KNIOHT's DBEAM. 

It was between night and break of day when the knight lay 
half-awake, and half-asleep on his couch. When he wished 
to close his ejes it appeared as if there stood before him 
a terrible apparition, and frightened him as though de- 
mons were sporting with his sieep« He made a desperate 
effort to recall his senses and was successful, and then 
the pinions of swans, and the murmurs of mountain 
streams seemed lulling him, till he fell back in a state of 
half unconsciousness. He must, however, soon ha\ e be- 
dome sound asleep, since he seemed to be borne tAoh on 
the pinions of swans, and carried very gently far over sea 
and land, while they sang most sweetly in his ear The 
Melody of the Swan.** "The Song of the Swan,'* he conti- 
nued repeating, ^* does it not betoken death ? " 

But it bad possibly yet another meaning ; all at once 
he seemed to be hovering over the Mediterranean Sea, 
and whilst he looked down on the waves they became of 
the brightest crystal, so that he could see through them 
to the bottom. 

He was greatly delighted when he saw Undine seated 
beneath the crystal vault. It is true, she was weeping 
sadly and bitterly, and looked much more distressed than 
in those happy days which they had spent together at 
Castle Ringstetten, both at the commencement of their 
union and after, before they set out on that unfortunate 
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voyage down the Danube. The knight marked all this 
with deep sympathy, but it did not appear that Undine 
perceived his presence. At the same time Kiihleborn 
approached her, and was about to reproach her for her 
tears, but she drew herself up with so much dignity, and 
looked at him with an air so commanding and imperial, 
that he almost shrank from his intended purpose. 

" If I dwell here under the water," she said, ** yet have 
I brought my soul with me, and therefore I may be per- 
mitted to weep though you can never understand the 
meaning of such tears. They are happy tears, as every- 
thing is happy in which true love resides.'' 

He shook his head dissatisfied, and said, after a short 
pause^ And yet, niece, you are of our race, and subject 
to our laws, therefore must you take away his life in case 
he should be unfaithful and marry again." 

" He is to this hour a widower," said Undine, " and 
holds me in dear, yet sorrowful, remembrance." 

" But he is about to become a bridegroom," laughed 
Kuhleborn, scornfully; "and let only a few days elapse 
and the priestly ceremony will be performed, and you 
must go up to the death of him who has two wives." 

" I can never do it," smiled Undine back ; " I have 
sealed up the fountain for myself and my whole race." 

. " But if he leave his castle," said Kiihleborn, " or if he 
once allow the fountain to be opened, since he thinks 
lightly enough of these things ? " 

Then, therefore," said Undine, smiling always through 
her tears, " he is now hovering in spirit over this sea, and 
dreams of the warning in our conversation. I have inten- 
tionally arranged it so." 

On this being said, Kiihleborn looked up vindictively 
at the knight, threatened him, stamped with his foot, and 
then shot swift as an arrow under the waters. He seemed^ 
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as if in his anger, to swell to the size of a whale. The 
swans began again to sing, to winnow with their wings, 
and to fly, while the knight was borne over mountains 
and streams, at last to alight at Castle Ringstetten and 
awake on his couch. 

He in truth woke there, and at that instant a servant 
entering informed him that Father Heilmann was still re- 
maining in the vicinity. He had encountered him jes-« 
terdaj evening in the forest, under a hut which he was 
building by twining the branches of trees and covering 
them with moss and twigs. To the question what he 
was doing there, since he refused to perform the conse- 
crated ceremony, he replied, There were many other 
ceremonies than that of marriage to be performed, and 
though I have not come to unite in wedlock, I may yet 
be in readiness to find my services required on another 
occasion. All things have their turn, and wedlock and 
sorrow are not so far removed, as any one may observe 
who will derive experience from those about him." 

The knight made many reflections on these words and 
his dream, but it is very difficult to relinquish a thing we 
have once set our mind upon and considered certain. 
Thus, then, all remained as had been previously arranged. 
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CHAP, xvni, 

IN WHAT KANKEB THE KNIGHT HirLDBRi.ND KEPT 

BIS WEDDING. ' 

If I were to relate to jou how the marriage-feast was. 
kept at Castle Ringstetten, it would appear to jou as if 
you saw a heap of gay and pleasant things covered over 
with a thiok veil of mournings whose dark shadow re- 
flected itself on all the splendour beneath^ and caused it 
to appear less a scene of joyousness than a reflection on 
the worthlessness of all earthly delights. It was .not^ in- 
deed, that any spectral apparition disturbed the joyous* 
ness of the company, since we know well that the castle 
bad been secured against all interruptions from mis- 
chievous water-sprites^ But it was that the knight, the 
fisherman, and ^1 the guests were punfuUy conscious 
that the chief person in the feast was absent ; and who 
could this chief person be but the universally beloved — 
the gentle Undine? Whenever a door opened, they all 
involuntarily looked towards it, and when it was only the 
steward with fresh courses, or the butler with choicer 
wines, all looked again sorrowfully and despondingly 
down ; while the jokes and gallantry, usual on such occa- 
sions, were lost in the memory of bitter tears. The bride 
was the lightest^iearted, and therefore the most happy ; 
but to her even it appeared strange that she should be 
seated at the head of the table, adorned with an emerald 
wreath and gold-embroidered robes, while Undine was 
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lying a corpse, stiff and cold, at the bottom of the Dannbe, 
or carried away by the flood into the ocean ; for since her 
father's suggestive words, she could not but think still of 
the impression left on her mind, and to-day especially she 
could neither forget it, nor turn it an instant aside. 

The company^ towards eyening, dispersed at a much 
earlier hour than usual ; not broken up by the impatient 
hope of the bridegroom, as wedding festivities sometimes 
are, but all sad and melancholy with one another, and 
entertaining a presentiment of joyless nuptials and ap- 
proaching evil. Bertalda retired with her maidens, the 
knight with his attendants ; but there was no joyful 
frolicsomeness with the company of bridesmaids and 
bridesmen who attend the bride and bridegroom on such 
occasions. Bertalda wished to raise her spirits. She com- 
manded some beautiful jewels which Huldbrand had given 
her, as also rich dresses and veils, to be displayed before 
her, in order to select the most becoming for her morning 
dress. Her attendants were delighted with this oppor- 
tunity of wishing the young bride all the happiness and 
delight on her union ; they failed not also to praise, in the 
most lively terms, the beauty of their young mistress* 
They continued more and more in this strain, until at 
length Bertalda, looking in the mirror, said, sighing, — ^ 
''Alas! but look here at these increasing freckles on 
the side of my neck." 

They looked, indeed, and found them as their beau- 
tiful mistress had said ; 6ut they called them '' charming 
ornaments," " beauty spots," which oiily served to show 
to advantage the whiteness of her delicate skin. Ber- 
talda shook her head, and still thought them, however, 
blemishea. 

And I could remove them," she sighed, at length, 
but th^ fountain is closed from which I formerly used 
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to have that pure watier, so excellent a cosmetic. If I now 
had only a flask of it I 

" Is that all ? " said an active attendant, smiling ; and 
glided from the room. 

" She will not be so mad," said Bertalda, pleasantly 
astonished, " to cause the stone to be removed from the 
fountain this evening ! " 

Already, however, men were heard crossing the court- 
yard of the castle, and she could see, from the window, 
the obsequious attendant leading them up to the fountain, 
while they carried levers and other instruments. 

" I certainly wish it,** smiled Bertalda, " provided it 
only does not take them too long and her heart beat 
with joy that an intimation from her was now sufficient 
to accomplish that for oppojsing which she had formerly 
received a severe scolding. In this feeling she looked 
down upon the work in the court-yard, now illuminated 
by the clear moon. 

The men raised, with some difficulty, the enormous stone ; 
sometimes, however, one of them would sigh, recollecting 
that they were destroying the work of their beloved former 
mistress. But their progress was much greater than they 
had expected : it seemed as if a power within the fountain 
helped them to raise the stone. 

" The well seems to have become a shooting fountain," 
said the men one to another ; and more and more the stone 
raised itself, and almost without the assistance of the 
workmen, until it at length rolled over with a hollow 
sound upon the pavement. But from the opening of the 
fountain arose a figure like a white cascade, filling them 
with terror. They thought, at first, it was a springing 
fountain in earnest, until they perceived the ascending 
Qgure to be a pale female form, clad in white. She wept 
bitterly, raising her hands and wringing them in agony 
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liboTe her head^ while she walked with slow and solemn 
step towards the castle. The servants ran terrified from 
the fountain, while the pale, frightened attendants stood 
motionless with the bride at the window. As the appa- 
rition came right under their room, it looked up, weeping, 
and Bertalda thought she could recognise beneath the 
veil the pale features of Undine. But the anguish- 
stricken figure passed on reluctantly and slowly, as if 
going to a place of execution. Bertalda shrieked for 
them to call the knight ; but none of the attendants durst 
stir from the place : and soon the bride was dumb with 
terror, as if uppalled at tlie sound of her own voice. 

Whilst each remained standing terrified at the window, 
motion less as statii€3, tlve mysterious form entered the 
castlcj ascended the well-known stairs, glided through the 
well-known halUj still bitterly weeping. Alas, how dif- 
ferently liad bIic once formerly passed through these halls ! 

The knight Lad dismis^^ed his servant: half-undressed, 
he wafl standing, in sad reflection, before a large mirror; 
the wax candle burnt dimly beside him. Then the figure 
knocked at the door, with the gentlest touch possible. 
Undine had thus been in the habit of knocking when she 
wished, banteringly, to tease him. 

" It is all fancy," said he to himself. " I must to my 
bridal couch." 

" You must, indeed ! but to a cold one," he heard a 
weeping figure without his apartment say ; and then he 
saw in the mirror the door open very gently, and the 
white figure glide in, and softly close it behind her. 

" They have opened the fountain," she said, mildly ; 
<* and now I am here, and you must die !" 

He felt, in his failing heart, that it could be no otherwise ; 
but covering his eyes with his hand, he said, " Drive me 
not mad in my last hour with terror I 1£ you conceal a 
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hideous face behind that veil, do not insist upon mj seeing 
it, but kill me without forcing me to look on jou." 

*'Alas !** replied the figure, "will you not look upon 
me once more ? I am beautiful as when jou first wooed 
me on the peninsula." 

" Oh> if that were possible," replied Huldbrand, " and 
if I might die with a kiss from you I " 

" Right willingly, my own love !" she said ; and throw- 
ing back her veil, she revealed a countenance of celestial 
beauty. Trembling with love and his approaching death, 
the knight inclined towards her. She kissed him with 
a heavenly kiss, but never more rekneed him : pressing 
him closer and closer to her heart, she wept as though 
ghe wcMild weep her soul away. The tears sprang into 
the knight's eyes, and a current of blissful agony shot 
through hjs frame ; until, at length. Lis breath failed him, 
^nd he sank b^jok in her beautifyl arms a corpse on the 
pillow of his couch. 

" I have wept him to death," she said to some atten- 
dants who encountered her in the antechamber; and, 
stepping through the midst of the terrified thrcmg, she 
disappeared slowly in the fountain. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

HOW KXIGHT HULDBRAND WAS JBUSIED. 

Father Hsilhann arrived at the castle as 3oon as the 
Knight of Ringstetten's death became known in the coun- 
try, and met, at the same hour, the monk who had mar- 
ried the unfortunate couple, rushing from the door over- 
whelmed with horror and dismay. 

" It is all right,'' said Heilmann, as they informed him 
of this, " and now my duties commence ; I have no need 
of an assistant ! " 

Upon that, he began to console the bride, who had now 
become a widow, but with little advantage to her worldly, 
volatile spirit. The old fisherman, however, whose heart 
was overwhelmed with grief at the calamity of his son-in- 
law and daughter, bore his bereavement much better ; and 
whilst Bertalda could not refrain from calling Undine a 
murderess and sorceress, the old man said, It could not 
have happened otherwise ; I see nothing in it but the 
justice of God ; and there is certainly no one whose death 
caused more affliction to the party than she who was re- 
luctantly compelled to accomplish it — the poor forsaken 
Undine." 

With that, he began to assist in arranging the funeral 
solemnities according to the rank of the deceased. He 
was to be buried in a village churchyard, in whose con- 
secrated ground stood the graves of his ancestors, and 
which both they and he had enriched with valuable en- 
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dowments and gifts. Shield and helm lay already on the 
bier, and were to be interred with the knight, since Sir 
Haldbrand of Ringstetten was the last of his race. 

The mournful procession began with a sorrowful ad- 
vance, singing requiems, under the clear blue sky. Father 
Heilmann stepped forward with a crucifix raised on. high ; 
and the sorrowing Bertalda followed, supported on the 
arm of her old father. 

Then s^uddenly appeared, in the midst of the mourning 
attendants of the widow, a snow-white figure, closely 
veiled, and wringing her hands in an agony of grief. 
Those next to whom she went experienced a secret ter- 
ror, and stepped either back or sideways, so that, through 
their movements^ the others, by the side of whom the 
white apparition now came, stepped aside still more ter- 
rified; thus disordering the funeral procession. There 
were some soldiers bold enough to speak to the figure, 
and attempt to remove it from the procession ; but when 
they endeavoured to lay hands on it, it vanished from 
their touch, and yet immediately afterwards was seen 
again, with slow and solemn step, mixed with the mourn- 
ers of the funeral. 

At last, it came right behind Bertalda, in consequence 
of the shrinking away of the terrified attendants, and now 
it held its course very slowly, so that the widow was not 
aware of its presence while it walked behind her humbly 
and solemnly. 

Thus matters continued until they came to the church- 
yard, where the mourners formed a circle round the grave 
of the deceased. Then Bertalda perceived the uninvited 
apparition, and, half in anger, half in terror, commanded 
it to leave the knight's burial-place. But the veiled 
figure shook its head, and raised its hands in lowly sup- 
plication towards Bertalda, who found on this the tears 
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rising in her eyes, since she could not but think how 
Undine on the Danube had kindly wished to compensate 
her loss with the coral necklace. At the same time, Father 
Heilmann made a sign, and commanded silence, that they 
might pray undisturbed over the corpse, upon which the 
earth was already being thrown. Bertalda was silent, and 
knelt ; they all knelt, eyen the grave-diggers, who had 
now finished their work. But when they rose again, the 
white apparition was no longer there ; in the place where 
it had knelt, sprang up a small stream of silver purity, 
that flowed on and on, until it almost entirely encircled 
the grave of the knight. Then, continuing its course, it 
poured its waters in a small lake, which lay not far from 
the burial-ground. Even at the present time, the inhabi- 
tants of the village show the place, and cherish the con- 
viction that in this manner the poor forsaken Undine still 
clasps her darling in her loving arms. 



THE END. 
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